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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  analyze  some  current  geopolitical  issues  in  the 
Arctic  region  through  a  specific  lens.  Focusing  on  the  importance  of  sea  lines  of 
communication  and  their  geostrategic  relevance,  this  paper  explores  how  the  Arctic  in 
2014  offers  new  trade  routes  and  geopolitical  options.  The  author  analyzes  the  reasons 
why  the  Panama  Canal  project  turned  out  so  favorably  for  the  United  States,  while  the 
1956  Suez  War  was  disastrous  for  the  British,  and  seeks  to  apply  takeaways  from  those 
two  phenomena  toward  the  Arctic  in  2014.  First,  the  author  explores  some  current 
geopolitical  issues  in  the  Arctic  region,  with  specific  regard  to  American,  Canadian, 
Russian,  and  Chinese  interests.  Next,  he  undertakes  a  historical  study  of  America’s  role 
in  the  building  and  administration  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Following  that,  the  writer 
addresses  Great  Britain’s  winning  war  against  Nasser’s  Egypt  in  1956,  which  ended  up 
costing  Great  Britain  control  of  the  canal.  Through  those  studies,  he  stipulates  how  the 
United  States  successfully  used  its  diplomatic  instrument  of  power  in  Central  America, 
while  Great  Britain  over-relied  on  its  military  might  to  the  detriment  of  her  political 
efforts,  subsequently  fighting  a  winning  war  which  could  not  deliver  the  ends  London 
sought.  Finally,  the  author  calls  on  contemporary  materials  and  analysis  to  make 
recommendations  for  American  and  Canadian  policy  efforts  in  the  Arctic,  as  well  as 
advocating  further  study. 
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Chapter  1 

Introduction:  Go  With  the  Floe 

Kilgore  Trout  once  wrote  a  short  story  which  was  a  dialogue 
between  two  pieces  of  yeast.  They  were  discussing  the 
possible  purposes  of  life  as  they  ate  sugar  and  suffocated  in 
their  own  excrement.  Because  of  their  limited  intelligence,  they 
never  came  close  to  guessing  that  they  were  making 
champagne. 

-  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Breakfast  of  Champions 

Changes  in  the  polar  region  are  ehallenging  the  geostrategie  status 
quo.  Where  permanent  iee  had  made  mueh  of  the  Aretie  region 
impassible  throughout  modern  human  history,  new  sea  lines  of 
eommunieation  are  now  opening.  Where  onee  sat  impediments  to 
shipping  and  mineral  extraetion,  now  the  promise  of  navigational 
short euts  and  petroehemieal  wealth  beekons.^  With  eommereial 
expansion  into  the  Aretie,  national  fortunes  will  arise  from  ease  of  aeeess 
to  the  region.  Aeeordingly,  national  interests  will  orient  northward  and 
some  players  in  the  geopolitieal  game  will  gain  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Realpolitik  will  dietate  aetion  to  ehallenge  or  maintain  the  status  quo  as 
players  see  fit.^  An  aeeessible  Aretie  will  not  represent  the  first  instanee 
of  redesigned  lines  of  eommunieation  ehallenging  the  international  status 
quo.  Similar  to  the  new  Aretie,  in  the  past,  Panama  and  Egypt  offered 
new  shipping  lanes  that  allowed  great  powers  an  opportunity  to  do 
business  in  a  new  way.  This  paper’s  purpose  is  to  refleet  on  the  two 
man-made  eanals’  effeets  on  regional  and  global  power  struetures  and 
apply  salient  experienees  on  how  the  Aretie  will  offer  analogous 
opportunities,  pitfalls,  and  lessons  learned.  Antoine  Bousquet  observed 
how  “loeal  eauses  ean  have  global  effeets.”^  His  researeh  addressing  the 


*  Hannes  Gerhardt,  et  at  "Contested  Sovereignty  in  a  Changing  Aretie."  Annals  Of  The  Association  Of 
American  Geographers  100,  no.  4  (Oetober  2010):  993. 

^  D.  Deudney’s  definitions  of  politieal  phenomena,  as  quoted  by  Everett  C.  Dolman,  Astropolitik: 
Classical  Geopolitics  in  the  Space  Age  (New  York,  NY :  Frank  Cass  Publishers,  2002),  12. 

^  Antoine  Bousquet,  The  Seientifie  Way  of  Warfare:  Order  and  Chaos  on  the  Battlefields  of  Modernity 
(New  York,  NY :  Columbia  University  Press,  2009),  197. 
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way  states  pursue  polieies  intended  to  minimize  uneertainty  is  applieable 
whenever  one  seeks  to  explain  the  way  players  ehase  their  geostrategie 
interests.  Today,  a  host  of  interests  is  in  play  in  the  melting  Aretie  and 
this  paper  will  explore  the  potential  aetions  of  world  aetors  as  they  seek 
those  interests. 

The  Aretie  region  hosts  vital  Ameriean,  Canadian,  Russian,  and 
Chinese  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  several  European  states.  In  this 
paper,  I  am  limiting  the  seope  of  analysis  to  great  powers  beeause  their 
interaetions  will  have  further  reaehing  ramifieations  than  those  of  minor 
players.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Norway,  through  its  membership  in 
NATO,  extensive  petroehemieal  resourees  in  the  Aretie,  and  shared 
border  with  Russia,  is  an  important  player  in  the  geostrategie  situation 
in  the  region.  Similarly,  NATO  member  Denmark  administers  Greenland 
and  aeeordingly  retains  aceess  to  the  Aretie.  Both  of  those  Seandinavian 
states  hold  vital  interests  in  the  Aretie  and  are  pursuing  poliey  refleetive 
of  that  faet.  However,  the  bulk  of  the  analysis  in  this  paper  will  foeus  on 
the  aforementioned  states  while  only  granting  limited  refleetion  on 
Norway  and  Denmark. 

By  understanding  some  variables  that  might  shape  disparate 
national  agendas,  Ameriea  ean  prepare  to  address  the  vieissitudes  of 
interaeting  in  a  redefined  geographie  realm.  If  Ameriean  deeision  makers 
avoid  miseues  that  manifested  in  Suez  while  repeating  the  sueeessful 
aetions  in  Panama,  our  eountry  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  exploit  the 
politieal  aspeets  of  a  new  geopolitieal  landseape  atop  the  globe. 

Robert  Jervis  ealled  on  Stanley  Hoffman’s  observation  that 
“Amerieans  tend  to  use  history  as  a  ‘grabbag  from  whieh  eaeh  advoeate 
pulls  out  a  lesson’  to  prove  his  point. ’’’^  While  there  is  a  danger  in 
oversimplifying  the  past  and  erroneously  ereating  a  misguided  heuristie 
when  transposing  past  events  to  present  or  future  likelihoods,  there  is 

Robert  Jervis,  Perception  and  Misperception  in  International  Politics  (Prineeton,  NJ:  Prineeton 
University  Press,  1976),  217. 
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equal  or  greater  danger  in  failing  to  try  learn  from  the  past.^  Yuen  Foong 
Khong’s  views  on  the  value  of  developing  an  applieable  and  well- 
refereneed  sehema  should  inform  anyone  seeking  “to  deteet  patterns  and 
eausal  links  that  ean  help  him  understand  his  world. In  the  spirit  of 
Jervis  and  Khong,  1  will  endeavor  to  do  that  in  this  thesis.  Mark 
Traehtenberg  observed  that  history,  like  seienee,  “often  deals  with  the 
vestiges  of  past  phenomena.”'^  Per  his  remarks,  1  will  also  aim  to  treat 
the  data  in  an  objeetive  and  rigorous  manner. 

Conceptual  Thought 

Sinee  the  advent  of  eivilization,  the  flow  of  eommeree  has 
dominated  and  shaped  the  soeietal  narrative.  Just  as  land  armies  have 
seized  territory  for  the  purposes  of  national  expansion  and  identity  sinee 
time  immemorial,  so  too  has  aeeess  to  the  surfaee  of  the  world’s 
waterways  been  a  requirement  for  any  non-autarky.  Aeeordingly,  “the 
tendeney  to  trade... is  the  national  eharaeteristie  most  important  to  the 
development  of  sea  power. The  eommon  thread  in  this  eoneept  of 
access  to  movement  is  the  requirement  for  freedom  from  impediment  in 
the  form  of  a  hostile  rival’s  aetions.  Without  a  land  foree  to  establish  a 
government’s  territorial  legitimaey,  a  polity  is  not  free  to  pursue  any 
poliey.  Similarly,  a  permissive  navigational  environment  requires  some 
measure  of  sea  power,  or  at  least  the  absenee  of  an  aetive  enemy  menaee 
on  the  water.  Whether  a  strong  fleet,  a  friendly  benefaetor,  or  a  eommon 
agreement  remedies  this  problem,  is  irrelevant  to  this  paper’s  seope.  The 
assumption  stands:  without  aeeess  to  its  own  territory  or  lines  of 


^  Yuen  Foong  Khong,  Analogies  at  War:  Korea,  Munich,  Dien  Bien  Phu,  and  the  Vietnam  Decisions  of 
1965  (Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University  Press,  1992),  31-35. 

^  Yuen  Foong  Khong,  Analogies  at  War,  28-30  and  Robert  Jervis,  Perception  and  Misperception  in 
International  Politics,  217. 

^  Mark  Trachtenberg,  The  Craft  of  International  History:  A  Guide  to  Method  (Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton 
University  Press,  2006),  14-15. 

*  Captain  A.T.  Mahan,  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History  1660-1 783  (New  York,  NY :  Dover 
Publications,  1987),  53. 
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communication  over  the  water,  a  state’s  options  are  eritieally  limited. 
Mahan  postulated  the  ramifieations  sueh  a  loss  of  freedom  of  the  seas 
would  infliet  on  the  United  States.  To  point,  he  noted:  “Will  there  be  no 
money  loss,  no  suffering,  eonsequent  upon  this?”  He  eontinued,  “The 
people  of  the  United  States  eertainly  will  not  starve,  but  they  may  suffer 
grievously.”^  Aeeordingly,  freedom  of  movement  is  a  vital  interest  for  any 
state  that  is  not  an  autarky.  Sinee  shorter  distanees  of  travel  between 
two  points  ean  inerease  the  effieieney  of  movement,  as  direet  a  path 
aeross  the  oeean’s  surfaee  as  possible  makes  the  most  sense  for  any 
state  seeking  transportation.  Aeeordingly,  a  state  aehieves  the  greatest 
benefit  in  terms  of  seeuring  options  by  ereating,  maintaining,  or  gaining 
aecess  to  the  most  effieient  route  of  travel. 

Starting  from  that  assumption,  the  historieal  reeord  informs  the 
importanee  of  aeeess  to  the  sea  and  the  energy  great  powers  have 
expended  in  maintaining  that  aeeess.  The  Suez  Canal  and  the  Panama 
Canal  are  demonstrative  historieal  eases  of  that  pereeived  importanee. 
Arnold  Wilson  eommented,  “Both  are  classie  examples  of  engineering 
works  whieh  have  altered  the  eourse  of  history  as  well  as  of  trade. In 
both  eases,  great  powers  relied  on  military  and  diplomatie  power  to  press 
their  advantage  over  rivals.  If  foree  of  arms  is  the  most  obvious  (if  not 
the  eheapest)  method  of  seeuring  aeeess  to  the  sea,  then  it  stands  to 
reason  that  war  for  aeeess  to  sea  lines  of  eommunieation  is  a  natural 
extension  of  poliey  designed  to  maintain  aeeess.  In  one  of  the  historieal 
eases  used  in  this  paper,  that  is  explieitly  what  happened.  A  Franeo- 
British-lsraeli  eoalition  warred  with  Egypt  for  eontrol  over  a  navigable 
streteh  of  the  Egyptian  desert. 

Conversely,  Ameriean  diplomaey  baeked  by  military  and  eeonomie 
might  was  the  ehief  agent  in  the  ereation  and  administration  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Sinee  war  is  expensive  in  all  senses  (though  it  has  also 

^  Captain  A.T.  Mahan,  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History,  86. 

Sir  Arnold  Wilson,  MP,  “The  Suez  Canal,’’"  International  Affairs  18,  no.  3  (May-  Jun.,  1939):  380. 
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proven  profitable,  partieularly  in  the  era  when  wars  of  eonquest  were 
more  eommon  and  aeeepted  within  the  realm  of  normal  international 
relations),  it  is  reasonable  that  states  have  sought  non-lethal  means  of 
seeuring  their  interests  regarding  navigable  aeeess.  The  other  in  this 
paper  is  sueh  an  example;  one  of  non-military  means  as  a  method  to 
gain  aeeess  to  a  sea  line  of  eommunieation.  The  state  of  Panama  itself 
and  its  eponymous  eanal  are  results  of  Ameriean  diplomatie  energy  used 
to  ensure  Ameriea’s  right  to  unfettered  navigation  between  the  world’s 
two  largest  oeeans.  Unlike  Great  Britain’s  ultimately  unsueeessful  Suez 
war  of  1956,  Ameriea’s  experienee  in  Panama  aehieved  Ameriean  foreign 
poliey  aims. 

Panama  and  Suez  proved  the  high  level  of  importanee  great  powers 
of  the  time  plaeed  on  guaranteeing  their  own  ability  to  dietate  the  terms 
of  navigational  aeeess.  As  the  Aretie  opens,  national  aims  will  be  no 
different.  The  players  will  be  different  and  the  methods  of  using 
instruments  of  power  may  not  mirror  their  use  in  Panama  and  Suez. 
However,  the  top  of  the  world  will  almost  eertainly  beeome  a  theater  of 
eompetition  if  human  interaetion  eontinues  as  it  has  thus  far.  Analyzing 
past  events  and  extrapolating  their  salient  points  is  one  way  to  nurture 
an  advantage  in  whatever  form  the  Aretie  raee  takes. 

Research  Question 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  eontrast  previous  instanees  of  new 
lines  of  eommunieation  affeeting  the  geopolitieal  status  quo  with  eurrent 
events  in  the  opening  Aretie.  In  this  study,  I  will  explore  what  made 
Ameriea’s  aetions  in  the  Panama  Canal  benefieial  to  Ameriean  interests 
while  analyzing  how  those  aetions  prevented  other  players  from  similarly 
benefitting.  I  will  use  a  similar  method  of  analysis  for  Great  Britain  as  it 
operated  in  the  Suez  Canal.  By  exploring  those  two  examples’ 
geopolitieal  effeets,  I  will  draw  eonelusions  about  what  worked  in  the 
pursuit  of  national  interests  framed  through  the  issue  of  aeeess  to  a  line 
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of  communication.  I  will  use  those  findings  to  hypothesize  whieh  eourses 
of  aetion  might  bear  the  most  fruit  in  an  Aretie  poliey. 

Admittedly,  this  paper  will  refleet  present  day  Ameriean  interests 
in  the  Aretie  foremost.  I  will,  however,  present  a  brief  survey  of  some 
issues  relevant  to  other  aetors  who  are  eentral  to  eurrent  Aretie  polities. 
Partieularly,  I  will  analyze  Canada’s  treatment  of  the  status  of  the 
Northwest  Passage  and  Canadian  sovereignty  in  the  Aretie.  I  will  also 
explore  matters  of  Russian  sabre  rattling  and  Moseow’s  pursuit  of 
resouree  extraetion  in  the  Aretie.  Finally,  I  will  analyze  China’s  attempts 
at  inereasing  Beijing’s  influenee  in  the  Aretie;  for  that  topie,  I  will  look  at 
Chinese  efforts  at  seeuring  an  eeonomie  foothold  in  leeland. 

The  geopolitieal  landseapes  of  the  early  20th  eentury,  the  1950s, 
and  today  are  distinetive  but  eaeh  era  holds  substantial  similarities.  By 
seizing  on  the  relevant  issues  in  Panama  and  the  Suez,  I  plan  to  eompare 
the  experienees  with  the  modern  day.  Sueeessfully  aeeomplishing  that 
will  demystify  the  ehanging  Aretie  geopolitieal  landseape  and  better 
prepare  further  study  of  this  eritieal  Ameriean  interest  area.  ^  ^ 

Historiography,  Methodology  and  Research  Limitations 

Geoffrey  Parker’s  definition  of  geopolitics  as  “the  study  of  states  as 
spatial  phenomena,  with  a  view  toward  understanding  the  geographieal 
bases  of  their  power”  informs  this  paper’s  treatment  of  the  word.^^ 
Parker’s  definition  is  apt  for  my  treatment  of  the  three  eases  I  will 
address  in  this  paper;  in  eaeh  ease,  a  geographie  feature  is  eentral  to 
states  employing  their  instruments  of  power  in  pursuit  of  the  benefits 
they  hope  to  reap  via  eontrol  of  that  geographie  feature.  The  present 
eonditions  in  the  Aretie,  with  speeifie  regard  to  the  United  States,  Russia, 
China,  and  Canada,  are  a  salient  and  emerging  example  of  states  refining 

*'  The  White  House,  The  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  (Washington,  DC:  US 
Government  Printing  Offiee,  May  2010),  50. 

Geoffrey  Parker,  Western  Geopolitical  Thought  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (New  York:  St.  Martin’s, 

1986),  1,  as  refereneed  in  Everett  C.  Dolman,  Astropolitik,  13. 
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their  geopolitical  agendas.  The  two  historical  accounts  I  will  draw  on 
were  similarly  couched  within  a  regional  context  whereby  states  sought 
to  maximize  gains  through  exercising  national  instruments  of  power. 

Methodologically,  1  will  call  upon  archival  analysis  of  what  changed 
when  various  national  efforts  conceived  and  completed  the  Panama 
Canal.  I  will  reference  histories  and  contemporary  commentaries  that 
addressed  the  changes  occurring  because  of  the  Panama  Canal,  focusing 
on  legal  aspects  of  ownership  and  possession  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
Similarly,  1  will  analyze  historical  views  on  the  effects  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
focusing  on  how  European  powers  levied  their  instruments  of  power  in 
Egypt  for  exploiting  access  to  that  line  of  communication.  In  the  Suez 
case,  this  paper  will  seek  answers  as  to  why  Great  Britain  and  France 
fought  a  winning  war  but  lost  their  shared  hold  on  the  Suez  Canal. 

Using  contemporary  and  ex  post  facto  analyses  of  the  Suez  Canal’s 
conception,  completion  and  the  1956  war  that  determined  the  present 
fate  of  the  canal,  this  thesis  will  build  on  the  established  body  of  work  for 
the  purposes  of  transposing  lessons  learned  onto  today’s  situation  in  the 
Arctic. 

For  framing  the  situation  in  the  Arctic  as  it  stands  today,  I  will  use 
contemporary  news  analysis  and  internationally  accepted  definitions  of 
access,  ownership,  and  national  interests  as  they  pertain  to  the  Arctic. 

In  addition,  I  will  reference  academic  treatments  of  the  legal  and  political 
analyses  of  the  current  Arctic  environment.  My  research  will  call  upon 
the  United  Nations  Command  Law  of  the  Sea  (UNCLOS)  for  definitional 
and  legal  treatment  of  maritime  access  as  it  pertains  to  the  Arctic. 
Inchoate  international  agreements,  responsibilities,  and  territorial  claims 
dominate  contemporary  analysis  of  the  Arctic;  the  UNCLOS  will  aid  in 
framing  that  aspect  of  this  thesis.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  I  will 
highlight  some  geopolitical  topics  that  threaten  to  challenge  the  status 
quo  for  the  United  States,  Canada,  Russia,  and  China.  Furthermore,  I 
will  briefly  address  Norwegian  and  Danish  concerns  as  they  relate  to  the 
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changing  Arctic  situation.  Those  two  European  states  have  valid 
eoneerns  regarding  matters  of  their  own  Aretie  sovereignty  and  while  1 
will  not  explore  their  eauses  in  depth,  they  warrant  mention,  partieularly 
given  their  ties  to  NATO. 

Underlying  the  debates  and  assumptions  about  the  Aretie  is  the 
suspieion  that  militarization  follows  eommereial  enterprise.  That 
assumption  engenders  a  tangential  exploration  of  how  Aretie-interested 
states  might  exereise  their  military  instrument  of  power  in  the  Aretie. 
While  guesswork  about  whieh  speeifie  military  steps  eaeh  state  in  the 
Aretie  will  take  in  the  Aretie  is  beyond  this  paper’s  seope,  it  deserves 
some  treatment.  To  that  end,  1  will  referenee  and  analyze  the  November 
2013  Aretie  Strategy  of  the  US  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  and  the  US 
President’s  May  2013  National  Strategy  for  the  Aretie  Region.  Those  two 
doeuments  lend  a  direet  line  of  serutiny  into  Ameriea’s  stated  aims  and 
interests  in  the  Aretie.  If  a  eonfliet  in  the  Aretie  beeomes  likely  in  the 
near  future,  the  topies  1  explore  in  this  thesis  will  offer  a  funetional 
starting  point  for  more  martially  oriented  analysis.  Sinee  the  United 
States  and  Russia  are  the  most  visible  and  voeal  power  players  in  today’s 
Aretie  (owing  to  the  size  of  their  eeonomies  and  their  nuelear  statuses), 
my  researeh  will  lend  partieular  attention  to  Ameriean  and  Russian 
interests  as  they  pertain  to  military  matters. 

By  eontrasting  past  events’  effeets  on  geopolitieal  maehinations  in 
Panama  and  Egypt,  1  will  identify  salient  issues  for  further 
eontemplation.  Along  the  way,  1  intend  to  draw  lessons  that  bring  bright- 
line  eonelusions  about  eause  and  effeet  regarding  exereising  power  in 
pursuit  of  maximizing  national  gains  in  regions  of  transition.  A  relevant 
assumption  for  this  argument’s  starting  point  is  that  Ameriean 
diplomatie  strength  was  sueeessful  in  Panama,  while  British  military 
power  was  unsueeessful  in  the  1956  Suez  War.  Sinee  eaeh  ease  ineludes 
a  situation  whereby  a  previously  non-existent  sea  line  of  eommunieation 
eame  into  being  and  affeeted  national  fortunes,  the  parallels  between 
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each  example  will  not  be  esoteric  or  overly  tenuous.  Although  the  Suez 
Canal  was  not  new  at  the  time  of  the  1956  Suez  War,  its  changing  status 
affected  the  geostrategic  situation  well  beyond  the  Canal’s  locale. 

A  limitation  of  my  research  is  the  paucity  of  historical  treatment  of 
the  Arctic  environment  as  it  pertains  to  large-scale,  globalized 
commercial  and  military  activity.  To  overcome  that  limitation  1  will  rely 
on  contemporary  analysis  of  the  Arctic  and  its  place  in  present 
geopolitical  machinations.  A  potential  problem  with  that  method  is  the 
preponderance  of  ongoing  and  tentative  studies  of  the  Arctic’s  political 
environment.  The  body  of  Arctic  scholarship  is  growing,  and  although 
much  of  it  is  speculative,  1  aim  to  add  to  the  academic  conversation. 

Summary 

By  constructing  a  geostrategic  policy  that  pursues  the  maximum 
advantage  for  the  United  States  in  a  coherent  and  achievable  manner, 
American  interests  can  advance  in  the  changing  Arctic.  With  a  shortcut 
opening  at  the  top  of  the  world,  commerce  and  properly  directed  national 
energies  will  exploit  this  new  advantage  in  transportation.  If  states  can 
bolster  a  trade  advantage  by  a  shortened  route  across  the  sea,  it  is 
reasonable  to  aver  that  they  will.  The  opening  Arctic  shares  many 
similarities  with  Panama  and  Suez,  and  all  three  cases  offer  clues 
regarding  how  states  work  to  maximize  their  interests.  Practitioners  of 
strategic  thought  would  do  well  to  recognize  how  a  change  in  climate  can 
engender  drastic  changes  in  fortune  with  regard  to  military  affairs. 
America  is  not  the  only  state  seeking  advantage  by  proclaiming  the  Arctic 
as  a  vital  interest.  History  holds  lessons  for  the  way  in  which  states  have 
sought  strategic  aims  regarding  new  waterways. 


^  Recent  research  shows  the  importance  climate  played  in  ancient  armies’  movement.  Genghis  Kahn  and 
his  offspring  conquered  most  of  the  Eurasian  landmass  thanks  in  part  to  a  change  in  climate.  See  Sarah 
Zielinski,  “Warm,  Wet  Times  Spurred  Medieval  Mongol  Rise”  Smithsonian,  10  March  2014. 
http://www.smithsonianmag.com/science-nature/warm-wet-times-spurred-medieval-mongol-rise- 

18Q950Q3Q/?no-ist  accessed  10  March  2014. 
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In  this  thesis,  I  will  not  assert  that  history  is  repeating  itself. 

Doing  so  would  eonfliet  with  the  warnings  Khong  and  Jervis  so 
eloquently  promulgated.  However,  we  in  the  profession  of  arms  would  be 
remiss  by  ignoring  the  very  real  eonsequenees  that  befell  great  powers  as 
they  navigated  ehanging  aeeess  in  the  Panama  and  Suez  Canals.  We 
should  strive  to  eomprehend  the  nature  and  eharaeter  of  war  so  we 
might  understand  “how  aetors  prepare  for  hostilities,”  preventing 
eonfliets  when  possible  and  winning  them  when  unavoidable. The 
Aretie  need  not  be  a  mysterious  nor  eontentious  stage  on  whieh  newly 
emerging  interests  are  manifesting  themselves.  Through  objeetive 
analysis  of  some  of  the  world’s  power  players  in  today’s  Aretie,  it  is 
possible  to  extrapolate  useful  lessons  from  past  eases  of  geostrategie 
maehinations  for  aeeess  and  resourees.  The  proper  mix  of  diplomatie 
and  military  maneuvering  will  be  neeessary  for  any  state  seeking  to 
maximize  its  benefit  by  operating  in  the  Aretie.  The  alternatives  to 
formulating  a  working  understanding  of  what  happened  in  the  past  and 
what  is  possible  in  the  present  is  simply  to  avoid  analysis  of  the  issue  or 
misunderstand  it.  Both  are  imprudent.  My  exploration  of  this  issue 
begins  with  a  treatment  of  some  eurrent  issues  affeeting  geopolitieal 
ehanges  in  the  Aretie. 

Heraelitus  wrote,  “You  eannot  step  twiee  into  the  same  river,”  sinee 
ehange  is  a  eonstant.^^  However,  while  the  waterway  one  seeks  to  eross 
may  ehange,  it  is  a  worthwhile  endeavor  to  remember  one’s  past 
erossings  to  utilize  the  lessons  learned  from  them.  A  study  of  present 
Aretie  issues  ean  benefit  from  keeping  in  mind  Heraelitus ’s  quote. 


David  J.  Lonsdale,  The  Nature  of  War  in  the  Information  Age  (New  York:  Frank  Cass,  2004),  22. 
William  Flarris,  Fleraclitus,  The  Complete  Fragments.  Translation  and  Commentary  and  The  Greek  text 
(Middlebury,  VT :  Middlebury  College,  no  date  given),  1 1 . 
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Chapter  2 

The  Arctic  in  2014:  Frozen  Sea  Change 

The  United  States  is  an  Arctic  Nation  with  broad  and 
fundamental  interests  in  the  Arctic  region,  where  we  seek  to 
meet  our  national  security  needs,  protect  the  environment, 
responsibly  manage  resources,  account  for  indigenous 
communities,  support  scientific  research,  and  strengthen 
international  cooperation  on  a  wide  range  of  issues. 

-2010  National  Security  Strategy 

Walter  McDougall  asked:  “how  to  manage  the  use  of  nonterritorial 
regions  like  sea,  air,  Antaretiea,  or  outer  spaee,  within  the  system  of 
sovereign,  territorial  states?”^  When  one  looks  toward  the  Aretie,  the 
answer  will  almost  eertainly  depend  on  whieh  sovereign  state  one  asks. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  thesis,  I  will  foeus  on  the  relevant  interests  of  the 
United  States,  Russia,  Canada,  and  China.  Furthermore,  I  will  explore 
salient  issues  of  eontention  among  those  states  as  related  to  their  stated 
Aretie  polieies.  Those  four  states  have  the  most  widely  promulgated 
geopolitieal  interests,  whieh  most  direetly  shape  the  geostrategie 
situation  in  the  Aretie.  Three  of  the  four  are  nuelear  powers  and  eaeh 
identifies  itself  as  a  stakeholder  in  Aretie  affairs.  Additionally,  Denmark 
and  Norway  are  major  players  in  the  geopolities  of  the  Aretie,  by  any 
estimation.  Norway’s  sizeable  petroehemieal  reserves  in  the  region  and 
its  shared  border  with  Russia  make  Norway  relevant  in  the  Aretie 
eonversation.  Denmark  administers  Greenland  whieh  straddles  the 
Northwest  Passage  and  the  Greenland  Sea,  holding  position  in  the  midst 
of  strategieally  eritieal  lines  of  eommunieation.  However,  this  paper’s 
seope  eenters  on  the  United  States,  Russia,  Canada,  and  China  beeause 
those  states  represent  a  preponderanee  of  world  trade  and  form  the  hard 


*  Walter  A.  McDougal,  ...the  Heavens  and  the  Earth:  A  Political  History  of  the  Space  Age  (Baltimore, 
MD:  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1997),  177. 
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core  of  nuclear  armed  states. ^  Anyone  seeking  to  guide  US  policy 
regarding  the  region  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  do  so  by  achieving  a 
foundational  understanding  of  political  and  strategic  motivations  in  the 
Arctic.  In  the  following  pages,  I  aim  to  do  just  that. 

In  relating  to  a  transforming  geostrategic  landscape  atop  the  world, 
today’s  global  powers  are  in  a  position  to  benefit  from  new  lines  of 
communication  and  access  to  petrochemical  wealth.  Conversely,  they 
risk  provoking  conflict  and  hampering  economic  growth  if  they  pursue 
their  interests  in  an  unconsidered  manner. 

Petrochemical  Riches  and  Nautical  Shortcuts  -  The  Current  State  of 
Arctic  Affairs 

The  permanent  ice  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  shrinking.  The  reasons 
behind  the  climate  change  affecting  the  rise  in  global  temperatures  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  However,  the  American  strategic 
dialogue  will  suffer  if  military  thinkers  ignore  the  reality  of  global 
warming  and  its  consequences  on  the  geostrategic  situation  in  the  Arctic. 
Not  only  does  American  territory  reach  into  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  also 
abuts  Russian  territory  across  the  narrow  Bering  Strait.  That 
navigational  chokepoint  will  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  global 
shipping  as  year-round  traffic  increases  due  to  a  less  ice-bound  Arctic 
Ocean.  Increased  shipping  activity,  expanded  resource  extraction 
operations,  and  the  promise  of  wealth  flowing  from  the  Arctic  will  each 
play  a  part  in  spurring  states  to  act  in  the  region.  If  it  is  true  that  “The 
mainstay  of  the  economy  of  the  Arctic  is  transport,”  then  it  stands  to 
reason  that  states  seeking  to  exploit  the  Arctic  for  purposes  of  profit  will 
focus  on  freedom  of  movement  in  the  region.^ 


^  Because  Canada  falls  under  America’s  nuclear  umbrella,  I  will  consider  Canada  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
nuclear  power  even  though  Canada  does  not  possess  nuclear  arms.  NORAD  is  the  best  manifestation  of 
Canada’s  status  as  the  equivalent  of  a  nuclear  power  for  deterrence  purposes. 

^  Terrence  Armstrong,  The  Russians  in  the  Arctic  (Fair  Lawn,  NJ:  Essential  Books,  1958),  164. 
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A  New  York  Times  artiele  from  2005  eaptured  a  eonvineing  reason 
for  the  inereasing  level  of  interest  in  the  Aretie:  “All  told,  one  quarter  of 
the  world's  undiseovered  oil  and  gas  resourees  lies  in  the  Aretie, 
aeeording  to  the  United  States  Geologieal  Survey.”"^  Five  years  after  the 
Times  artiele,  the  numbers  remained  mostly  unehanged,  estimating  13% 
of  the  earth’s  oil  and  30%  of  its  natural  gas  reserves  in  the  Aretie.^  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  promise  of  petroehemieal  wealth,  it  is 
understandable  that  China,  Russia,  the  US,  and  Canada  all  see  the 
Aretie  as  eentral  to  their  interests.  Ameriean  polieymakers  are  aware  of 
this  faet.  In  2009,  the  White  House  released  National  Seeurity 
Presidential  Direetive  66,  whieh  states,  “Human  aetivity  in  the  Aretie 
region  is  inereasing  and  is  projeeted  to  inerease  further  in  eoming  years. 
This  requires  the  United  States  to  assert  a  more  aetive  and  influential 
national  presenee  to  proteet  its  Aretie  interests  and  to  projeet  sea  power 
throughout  the  region.”^  Like  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Russia  are 
similarly  reaffirming  their  eommitments  to  Aretie  poliey.  Although  not  a 
member  of  the  Aretie  Couneil  nor  an  Aretie  state,  China  has  made  elear 
its  interest  in  the  Aretie  as  well. 


Clifford  Krauss,  et.  al,  “As  Polar  Ice  Turns  to  Water,  Dreams  of  Treasure  Abound.”  The  New  York  Times, 
10  October  2005. 

^  Donald  L.  Gautier  and  Timothy  R.  Klett,  “U.S.  Geological  Survey  Oil  and  Gas  Resource  Assessment  of 
the  Russian  Arctic,”  (Reston,  VA:  USGS,  July  2010),  13. 

^  The  White  House,  “National  Security  Presidential  Directive  and  Homeland  Security  Presidential 
Directive-66,  Arctic  Region  Policy,”  12  January  2009. 
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Figure  1:  Undiscovered  Deposits 


Source:  The  Economist,  used  with  permission 


Compound  the  expected  oil  riches  with  the  substantial  shipping 


shortcuts  atop  the  globe  and  the  geostrategic  relevance  of  the  Arctic 


becomes  even  clearer.  Indeed,  results  of  a  2009  study  “suggest  that  a 


10%  decrease  in  ocean  distance  results  in  a  5%  increase  in  trade. 


When  considering  the  distances  a  shipping  company  can  save  by  routing 
shipping  through  the  Arctic  (up  to  five  days  shorter  and  $80,000  in  fuel 


^  James  Feyrer,  “The  1967-75  Suez  Canal  closure:  Lessons  for  trade  and  the  trade-income  link.”  Vox,  23 
December  2009.  Cited  in  The  Economist,  “A  Plan,  A  Canal,”  23  December  2009. 
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savings),  the  commercial  impetus  to  secure  access  to  the  region  is  clear. ^ 
To  point,  “With  the  anticipated  melting  in  the  Arctic,  many  world  powers 
are  jockeying  for  control  of  the  formerly  dormant  region  to  exploit  its  rich 
natural  resources.  Access  to  navigational  rights  would  cut  short  the 
current  trading  routes  between  East  Asia  and  Europe  through  the 
Panama  Canal  by  thousands  of  miles.”®  A  2010  study  quantified  that 
assertion: 


Increased  melting  of  Arctic  sea  ice  may  lead  to  a  longer 
navigation  season,  improved  accessibility  for  shipping, 
and  extended  use  of  the  shipping  routes  along  the 
margins  of  the  Arctic  basin  (the  Northern  Sea  Route, 

NSR,  and  the  Northwest  Passage,  NWP).  Travel 
distance  between  Europe  and  the  North  Pacific  Region 
can  be  reduced  by  more  than  40%  compared  with 
current  sea  routes  by  using  the  NSR,  and  by  even 
more  if  sailing  directly  across  the  North  Pole  becomes 
possible. 

Estimates  in  2014  expect  that  “Over  the  next  decade  investments 
in  excess  of  30  billion  Euros  will  commence  in  the  European  High  North 
and  adjoining  regions  of  Russia,  with  the  largest  projects  associated  with 
the  offshore  oil  and  gas  industry. The  race  for  the  Arctic  is  on.  One 
problem  is  that  the  rules  covering  sovereignty  are  unclear. 


^  Katrine  Gr0nvald  Raun  “Nordic  Bulk  Carriers  save  USD  80,000  on  Arctic  route”  ShippingWatch,  23 
September  13.  www.shippingwatch.com 

^  Geo-Strategy  Direct,  “China  gaining  foothold  in  Arctic  by  leasing  large  land  area  from  Iceland.” 
International  Security  &  Counter  Terrorism  Reference  Center.  16  May  2012:  9. 

***  DNV  (Det  Norske  Veritas  )  Research  and  Innovation,  Position  Paper  04  -  2010,  “Shipping  across  the 
Arctic  Ocean:  A  feasible  option  in  2030-2050  as  a  result  of  global  warming?”  4. 

*’  Ebinger  et.  at,  “Offshore  Oil  and  Gas  Governance  in  the  Arctic,  A  Leadership  Role  for  the  U.S.,” 
Brookings  Institute  Policy  Brief,  March  2014,  7. 
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Table  1:  Selected  comparisons  of  shipping  distances 


Vancouver,  Canada  to 

Rotterdam,  Netherlands 

Shanghai,  China  to 

Rotterdam,  Netherlands 

Yokohama,  Japan  to 

Rotterdam, 

Netherlands 

Via  Panama  Canal 

10,262  NM 

X 

X 

Via  Suez  Canal 

X 

12,107  NM 

12,894  NM 

Via  Arctic  Route 

(Northwest  Passage 

or  Northern  Route) 

8,038  NM 

9,297  NM 

8,452  NM 

Source:  Data  from  New  York  Times,  11  September  2009. 


Salient  to  the  themes  of  Aretie  exploration,  legal  status  of  territory, 
and  exploitation  of  mineral  wealth,  is  the  UNCLOS.  The  UNCLOS  defines 
territorial  rights  as  well  as  norms  of  shipping  and  passage  for  signatory 
states.  Ameriea  is  alone  among  the  eight  members  of  the  Aretie  Couneil 
(the  US,  Canada,  leeland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Finland,  and  the 
Russian  Federations^)  that  it  is  a  non-signatory  to  the  UNCLOS. S3 
Notably,  China  is  a  signatory  to  the  UNCLOS.  Through  the  maehinations 
of  the  Aretie  Couneil,  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  other  multilateral 
and  bilateral  negotiations,  Aretie  interested  states  are  attempting  to 
interpret  one  another’s  rights  and  elaims  as  eompared  with  their  own.  In 
the  following  seetions,  1  will  explore  a  small  menu  of  issues  relevant  to 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Russia  and  China. 

America’s  Arctic  Interests 

In  November  2013,  US  Seeretary  of  Defense  Chuek  Hagel  signed 
The  DoD  Aretie  Strategy.  In  14  pages,  the  doeument  outlines  Ameriea’s 
stanee  regarding  defense-related  aetivity  in  the  Aretie.  It  eomplements 


The  Arctic  Council,  http://www.Arctic-council.org/index.php/en/about-us/member-states  Accessed  3  Apr 
14. 

United  Nations,  Oceans  and  Law  of  the  Sea;  Division  for  Ocean  Affairs  and  Law  of  the  Sea, 
http://www.un.org/depts/los/convention_agreements/convention_declarations.htm  accessed  3  Mar  14. 
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the  President’s  May  2013  National  Strategy  for  the  Aretie  Region.  The 

DoD  Aretie  Strategy  aims  toward  “a  seeure  and  stable  region  where  U.S. 

national  interests  are  safeguarded,  the  U.S.  homeland  is  proteeted,  and 

nations  work  eooperatively  to  address  ehallenges.”^"^  Similarly,  the 

President’s  National  Strategy  for  the  Aretie  Region  states: 

We  seek  an  Aretie  region  that  is  stable  and  free  of 
eonfliet,  where  nations  aet  responsibly  in  a  spirit  of 
trust  and  eooperation,  and  where  eeonomie  and 
energy  resourees  are  developed  in  a  sustainable 
manner  that  also  respeets  the  fragile  environment 
and  the  interests  and  eultures  of  indigenous 
peoples. 

Those  two  doeuments’  statements  are  bold  and  general.  It  should 
surprise  no  one  that  Ameriean  deeision  makers  portend  to  “[operate]  in 
eonjunetion  with  other  States  when  possible  and  independently  if 
neeessary — in  order  to  maintain  stability  in  the  region. Still,  that 
proelamation  sets  a  lofty  standard  toward  whieh  Ameriean  poliey  in  the 
Aretie  aims.  The  President’s  doeument  puts  forth  a  similarly  optimistie 
and  eooperative  tone  by  announeing  Ameriea’s  intent  to  “Seek  to 
maintain  and  preserve  the  Aretie  region  as  an  area  free  of  eonfliet,  aeting 
in  eoneert  with  allies,  partners,  and  other  interested  parties. One 
speeifie  area  of  interest  whereby  the  US  is  operating  outside  an  area  of 
trust  and  eooperation  with  other  states  is  Ameriean  reluetanee  to  ratify 
the  UNCLOS. 


American  Resistance  to  the  UNCLOS 

Reeognizing  the  desirability  of  establishing  through  this 
Convention,  with  due  regard  for  the  sovereignty  of  all  States, 
a  legal  order  for  the  seas  and  oceans  which  will  facilitate 
international  communication,  and  will  promote  the  peaceful 
uses  of  the  seas  and  oceans,  the  equitable  and  efficient 


The  Pentagon,  “Aretie  Strategy,”  2. 

The  White  House,  “National  Strategy  for  the  Aretie  Region,”  4. 
The  Pentagon,  “Aretie  Strategy,”  6. 

The  White  House,  “National  Strategy  for  the  Aretie  Region,”  2. 
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utilization  of  their  resources,  the  conservation  of  their  living 
resources,  and  the  study,  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
marine  environment, 

-UNCLOS,  preamble 

The  United  States’  eontributions  to  drafting  the  UNCLOS  were 
substantial.  That  is  ironie  given  Washington’s  unwillingness  to  sign  the 
doeument.i^  In  spite  of  the  Ameriean  Petroleum  Institute  and  various 
Presidential  administrations  of  both  parties  supporting  ratifieation  of  the 
UNCLOS,  it  remains  perennially  bloeked  by  partisan  members  of 
Congress. 

One  rationale  behind  refusing  to  ratify  the  UNCLOS  revolves 
around  the  fear  of  a  loss  of  Ameriean  sovereignty  in  matters  regarding 
navigation  and  mineral  extraetion.^o  In  his  2006  pieee  for  Foreign  Poliey 
Analysis,  David  A.  Ridenour  opined,  “the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  would 
impede  the  U.S.'s  ability  to  eapture  international  terrorists  and 
eonfiseate  weapons  of  mass  destruetion  through  detention  of  ships  on 
the  high  seas.”^^  He  qualified  his  position  by  asserting  that  the 
provisions  within  the  UNCLOS  do  not  allow  for  a  liberal  enough 
interpretation  of  when  a  state  may  detain  a  ship  traversing  its  waters. 
Even  if  ratifieation  of  the  UNCLOS  did  not  threaten  Ameriean  interests 
on  the  seas,  Ameriean  politieal  bodies  have  an  established  reeord  of 
abstaining  from  entering  into  international  agreements.  An  observer 
need  only  look  to  nuelear  test  ban  treaties  and  the  Kyoto  Protoeols  to  find 
examples  of  Washington’s  obstinaey  when  faeed  with  international 
agreements  that  may  limit  Ameriean  options.  Still,  Ameriea  eannot 
eseape  its  responsibilities  in  the  Aretie  for  several  reasons.  Aeeordingly, 


Mark  Jarashow,  et  al.”UNCLOS  and  the  Arctic:  The  Path  of  Least  Resistance,”  Fordham  International 
Law  Journal  30,  no.  5  (2006),  1641. 

Mark  Jarashow,  et  al. ’’UNCLOS  and  the  Arctic,”  1642. 

David  A.  Ridenour,  “Ratification  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty:  A  Not-So-Innocent  Passage,”  National 
Policy  Analysis,  no.  542  (August,  2006). 

David  A.  Ridenour,  “Ratification  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty:  A  Not-So-Innocent  Passage.” 
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American  policy  must  reflect  the  immediacy  of  the  issues  brought  by  the 
changing  Arctic.  Doing  so  outside  of  the  conventions  of  international  law 
complicates  America’s  ability  to  operate  with  maximum  diplomatic 
efficacy  in  the  Arctic. 

As  evidenced  by  the  state  of  Alaska’s  location  within  the  Arctic, 
America  is  an  Arctic-interested  nation  state  of  the  first  order. 
Furthermore,  American  reliance  on  freedom  of  sea  navigation  for 
commercial  purposes  will  not  decrease  with  increased  international 
shipping  activity  in  the  Arctic.  In  his  report  for  Congress,  Ronald 
O’Rourke  specifically  addressed  issues  relevant  to  America’s  national 
security  in  the  Arctic.  He  specified  various  methods  available  to 
safeguard  access  to  the  Arctic,  including: 

The  United  States  needs  assured  Arctic  access  to  support 
national  interests  in  the  Arctic.  This  access  can  be  provided 
by  a  variety  of  proven  capabilities,  including  submarines  and 
aircraft,  but  only  U.S. -flagged  ice-capable  ships  provide 
visible  U.S.  sovereign  maritime  presence  throughout  the 
Arctic  region.  This  need  could  potentially  be  met  by  either 
icebreakers  or  ice  strengthened  surface  vessels,  none  of 
which  are  in  the  U.S.  Navy  current  surface  combatant 
inventory,  but  which  do  exist  in  U.S.  Coast  Guard’s 
inventory  in  limited  numbers...^^ 

The  changing  character  of  the  Arctic  is  not  lost  on  America’s  top 
ranking  sailor.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  Jonathan  Greenert 
observed,  “In  our  lifetime,  what  was  [in  effect]  land  and  prohibitive  to 
navigate  or  explore,  is  becoming  an  ocean,  and  we’d  better  understand 
it...  [wje  need  to  be  sure  that  our  sensors,  weapons  and  people  are 
proficient  in  this  part  of  the  world,”  in  order  to  “own  the  undersea 
domain  and  get  an3rwhere  there. ”^3 


Ronald  O'Rourke,  “Changes  in  the  Arctic:  Background  and  Issues  for  Congress,”  Congressional 
Research  Service  (Washington  DC),  28  Apr  14,  66. 

Thomas  L.  Friedman,  “Parallel  Parking  in  the  Arctic,”  The  New  York  Times,  29  March  2014. 
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America’s  claims  to  natural  resources  in  the  Arctic  are  a  central 
tenet  of  the  President’s  2013  Arctic  Strategy.  Mindful  of  the  fragile  and 
changing  nature  of  the  Arctic,  the  President’s  plan  recognizes  how  “An 
undisciplined  approach  to  exploring  new  opportunities  in  this  frontier 
could  result  in  significant  harm  to  the  region,  to  our  national  security 
interests,  and  to  the  global  good.”^^  In  light  of  the  President’s  policy  and 
the  comments  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  it  is  clear  that  members 
within  the  highest  levels  of  American  bureaucracy  recognize  the  need  to 
orient  Washington’s  attention  northward.  Both  the  2013  Arctic  Strategy 
and  Admiral  Greenert’s  comments  reflect  an  understanding  that  without 
deliberate  attention  on  the  changing  character  of  the  Arctic,  America’s 
interests  may  fall  prey  to  poor  planning  and  the  possible  costs  of  failing 
to  be  proactive.  If  other  states  are  designing  their  Arctic  policies  and 
martial  skill  sets  to  make  those  states  more  able  to  respond  when 
opportunities  arise,  America  will  find  itself  playing  catch  up. 

Canada’s  Arctic  Interests 

Coastal  states  may,  in  the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty  within 
their  territorial  sea,  adopt  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
prevention,  reduction,  and  control  of  marine  pollution  from 
foreign  vessels,  including  vessels  exercising  the  right  of 
innocent  passage.  Such  laws  and  regulations  shall,  in 
accordance  with  Part  II,  section  3,  not  hamper  innocent 
passage  of  foreign  vessels. 

-UNCLOS,  Article  211,  section  4. 

Asserting  Canada’s  Sovereignty  in  the  Arctic 

Canada’s  preparations  for  military  action  in  the  country’s  far  north 
are  accelerating.  In  light  of  Moscow’s  vocal  push  toward  claiming  the 
Arctic,  “if  the  announced  Russian  plans  proceed,  this  pristine  but  fragile 
region  will  see  a  huge  buildup  of  military  infrastructure  in  the  coming 
decades  -  bases,  airfields  and  ports  -  as  well  as  fleets  of  military  drones 


The  White  House,  “National  Strategy  for  the  Aretie  Region”  4. 
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patrolling  the  skies  in  areas  too  inhospitable  for  troops,  a  possibility 
diseussed  by  the  Canadian  military. That  prognostieation  refleets  the 
proximity  of  a  pereeived  Russian  threat  to  Canada’s  far  northern 
territory.  While  there  is  arguably  little  for  Russia  to  gain  by  invading 
Canada,  the  inereased  vigilanee  evineed  by  Canada’s  annual  Exereise 
Trillium  Response  reveals  Ottawa’s  eoneern  for  the  Canadian  military’s 
Aretie  readiness.  Aeeording  to  the  Canadian  Army’s  deseription  of  that 
exereise,  “Cold  weather  skill  sets  are  neeessary  in  order  to  ensure  the 
cap’s  [Canadian  Armed  Forees]  ability  to  proteet  Canadian  sovereignty  in 
the  North. ”26  Furthermore,  the  ability  “to  operate  in  winter  eonditions 
within  Canada  is  direetly  identified  in  the  first  of  the  six  eore  missions 
within  the  Canada  First  Defenee  [sie]  Strategy. ”27 

Russian  posturing  in  the  region  is  not  entirely  without  provoeation. 
As  Canada  makes  her  elaims  in  the  Aretie  more  visible,  Russia  has 
responded  with  military  readiness  exereises  of  its  own. 28  While  Aretie 
states  displaying  military  readiness  in  their  frozen  northern  reaehes  is 
nothing  new,  the  urgeney  of  reeent  years’  exereises  is  without  preeedent. 
One  impetus  for  Canada’s  inereased  presenee  in  the  Aretie  is  the 
unsettled  legal  eharaeter  of  the  Northwest  Passage. 


Northwest  Passage  Specifically 

Already,  we  are  seeing  a  sharp  upturn  in  Arctic  shipping. 
Again,  during  the  first  century  of  navigation  through  the 
Northwest  Passage,  from  1906  to  2005,  there  were  just  69  full 
voyages.  Yet  it  took  just  five  more  years,  from  2006  to  201 0, 


Terrell  Johnson,  “As  Arctic  Warms,  Canadian  Army  Shifts  Training  Focus  From  Desert  to  Winter 
Warfare”  The  Weather  Channel,  3  March  2014. 

Canadian  Army,  “Operation  TRILLIUM  RESPONSE”  http://www.army- 
armee. forces. gc.ca/en/exercises-20 1 3/ex-trillium-response. page 
Canadian  Army,  “Operation  TRILLIUM  RESPONSE”  and  Government  of  Canada,  National  Defence 
and  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces.  “Canada  First  Defence  Strategy  -  Summary” 
http://www.forces.gc.ca/en/about/canada-first-defence-strategy-summary.page 
Luke  Harding,  “Russia  to  boost  military  presence  in  Arctic  as  Canada  plots  north  pole  claim,”  The 
Guardian,  10  December  2013. 
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for  the  next  69  full  voyages  to  occur,  with  18  taking  place  in 
each  of 2009  and  2010. 

-  Michael  Byers,  “Time  to  negotiate  the  Northwest 
Passage  with  the  United  States” 

According  to  Canada’s  Parliamentary  Information  and  Research 
Service,  “The  Northwest  Passage  is  usually  defined  as  the  body  of  Aretie 
water  existing  between  the  Davis  Strait  and  Baffin  Bay  in  the  east  and 
the  Bering  Strait  in  the  west.”^^  Canadian  leaders  do  not  want  the  legal 
status  of  the  Northwest  Passage  to  fall  under  the  definition  of  the 
UNCLOS. In  2006,  Canada’s  Parliament  expressed  eoneern  over  how 
“Canada’s  assertion  that  the  Northwest  Passage  represents  internal 
(territorial)  waters  has  been  ehallenged  by  other  eountries,  ineluding  the 
United  States,  whieh  argue  that  these  waters  eonstitute  an  international 
strait  (international  waters). ’’^i  Just  as  some  Ameriean  lawmakers  have 
sought  to  preserve  Ameriean  sovereignty  by  bloeking  ratifieation  of  the 
UNCLOS,  so  too  is  Canada’s  parliament  seeking  seleetive  applieation  of 
the  treaty.  Unlike  the  US,  Canada  is  a  signatory  to  the  UNCLOS.  By 
allowing  the  Northwest  Passage  to  exist  subjeet  to  the  eonditions  of  the 
UNCLOS,  Canada  may  find  itself  in  a  position  whereby  it  must  permit 
aetivity  harmful  to  Canadian  interests  in  what  Canada  defines  as  its  own 
territorial  waters.  As  an  example,  in  August,  2010  a  Russian  ship  sailing 
near  Baffin  Island  failed  an  inspeetion  by  Canadian  authorities,  was 
impounded,  and  the  ship’s  owner  deelared  bankruptey.^^  That  made  the 
ship  Canada’s  problem,  leaving  no  reeourse  for  the  Canadian  government 
to  defray  the  eosts  of  the  operation. 

Confounding  the  Northwest  Passage  issue  is  the  physieal 
geography  of  Aretie  Canada.  The  northern  reaeh  of  Canadian  territory  is 

Matthew  Camaghan  and  Allison  Goody,  “Canadian  Arctic  Sovereignty,”  {Parliamentary  Information 
and  Research  Service,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  2006),  2. 

Mark  Jarashow,  et  al.”lJNCLOS  and  the  Arctic”  1643. 

Matthew  Camaghan  and  Allison  Goody,  “Canadian  Arctic  Sovereignty,”  1. 

Michael  Byers,  “Time  to  negotiate  the  Northwest  Passage  with  the  United  States”  Policy  Options, 
October  2011,  71. 
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the  world’s  largest  arehipelago  and  is  usually  eovered  in  lee,  ereating  a 
problematieal  definition  between  waterways  and  land.^^  For  the 
purposes  of  land  use  in  northern  Canada,  there  has  traditionally  been  no 
differentiation.  As  iee  melts,  exposing  waterways,  Canada  “may  end  up 
before  an  international  eourt  [and  Canada]  will  bring  evidenee  that  shows 
the  people  of  the  Canadian  North,  or  Canadian  eitizens,  in  the  winter 
time  have  treated  the  iee  exaetly  the  same  as  the  land.”^^ 

While  there  is  no  international  eontestation  of  Canada’s  territorial 
jurisdietion  over  the  Northwest  Passage,  there  is  similarly  no  impetus  for 
any  foreign  eompanies  or  vessels  to  seek  Canadian  permission  for 
transiting  the  waterway.  Importantly,  “The  problem  is  that  Canada  has 
almost  no  enforeement  eapability  in  the  Aretie”  even  if  Ottawa  sought  to 
demareate  a  hard  line  dietating  whieh  vessels  ean  and  eannot  pass.^^ 
Without  an  enforeement  meehanism,  Canada  is  in  a  helpless  position  to 
restriet  traffie,  enforee  international  law  regarding  pollution,  and  will  be 
unable  to  profit  by  regulating  traffie.  The  Northwest  Passage  offers  an 
opportunity  to  “out  the  sea-route  for  eargo  from  Europe  to  the  Far  East 
by  4000  miles,  from  the  current  route  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  a 
ship  could  eliminate  over  6650  nautical  miles  on  a  trip  from  England  to 
Japan. Given  that  advantage,  it  is  logical  to  infer  that  international 
shipping  activity  will  continue  to  increase  regardless  of  Canada’s 
concerns.  Even  without  the  means  of  enforcing  Canadian  and 
international  law  in  the  Northwest  Passage,  Canada  faces  a  dire  threat  in 
the  form  of  vessels  it  deems  unsafe  cruising  (or  breaking  ice)  in  Canadian 
waters.^"^  If  Canadian  laws  and  regulations  regarding  pollution  within  its 
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territorial  waters  hamper  innoeent  passage  of  a  foreign  vessel,  those  laws 
and  regulations  beeome  illegal  per  the  UNCLOS. 

Canada’s  eurrent  stand  is  problematie  for  two  main  reasons.  First, 
“Canada  has  exereised  little  and  fairly  erratie  eontrol  over  its  northern 
waters”  in  the  past.^^  Seeond,  the  US  “has  opposed  any  aetions  by  the 
Canadian  government  attempting  to  exert  eontrol  over  the  Northwest 
Passage. When  taken  in  eoneert  with  Canada’s  status  as  a  signatory 
to  the  UNCLOS,  those  two  issues  make  the  ease  for  Canadian  exereise  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Northwest  Passage  diffieult.  The  Passage’s  status 
remains  “the  root  of  Canada’s  most  signifieant  and  enduring  dispute  with 
the  United  States”  and  it  is  in  Canada’s  as  well  as  the  United  States’  best 
interest  to  resolve  this  geopolitieal  stieking  point. 

Russia’s  Arctic  Interests 

Contemporary  Russian  overtures  in  the  Aretie  refleet  how  Moseow 
understands  the  petroehemieal  situation  there.  Inereasingly  unfettered 
by  Western  opinions  of  its  geostrategie  maehinations,  Russian  deeision 
makers  have  ehosen  to  take  a  foreeful  tone  in  asserting  their  eeonomie 
interests  in  the  Aretie  and  elsewhere.  This  is  not  a  new  phenomenon, 
though  after  several  years  of  ostensibly  eooling  tensions  between  Moseow 
and  the  West,  Russia’s  overtures  are  inereasing  regional  tensions. To 
point,  “Russia’s  multibillion-dollar  rearming  of  its  northern  and  eastern 
naval,  air  and  land  eombat  eapabilities  has  raised  the  ire  of  its  Nordie 
neighbors, within  the  last  year.  Of  the  three  major  Aretie  powers  (the 
US,  Canada,  and  Russia),  Russia  has  exhibited  the  most  assertive  and 
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definitional  behavior  in  the  Aretie.^^  From  the  bombastie  display  of 
elaiming  the  Aretie  sea  floor  by  dropping  a  flag  there, to  voeiferously 
announeing  the  Aretie  region’s  vitality  to  Russia’s  seeurity,  Moseow  has 
made  elear  that  it  speaks  loudly  when  it  eomes  to  the  Aretie.  Sinee 
“most  of  Russia’s  nuelear  missile  submarines  are  based  north  of  the 
Aretie  Cirele  at  Severomorsk,  ”^5  it  is  logieal  to  infer  that  the  impending 
opening  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  Aretie  to  year  round  shipping  will  only 
inerease  the  importanee  Moseow  has  already  demonstrated  toward  their 
military  presenee  there.  This  is  not  surprising  given  Russia’s  vast 
eoastline  (and  eorresponding  undersea  eontinental  shelf)  along  the  Aretie 
Oeean.  As  a  state  that  elaims  “nearly  half  of  the  Aretie  Oeean”  as  its  own 
sovereign  territory,^^  Russia’s  geopolitieal  maehinations  eoneerning  the 
Aretie  warrant  examination. 

Resource  Extraction 

Apart  from  any  pereeived  need  to  bolster  its  seeurity  in  the  Aretie, 
Russia’s  relianee  on  revenue  from  oil  is  foreing  Russian  attention 
northward.  In  their  work  “Russian  Aretie  Petroleum  Resourees,”  A. 
Zolotukhin  and  V.  Gavrilov  observed. 

Today  Aretie  gas  is  more  expensive  than  traditional  gas  and 
even  shale  gas  that  reeently  emerged  [on]  the  market. 

However,  eontinuous  and  steadily  inereasing  market  demand 
and  its  proximity  to  the  shipping  routes  from  the  Aretie  seas, 
huge  quantities  of  gas  under  northern  seas  and,  not  the 
least,  the  growing  eompetition  between  different  primary 
energy  sourees  are  the  strong  motivations  for  teehnology 
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development.  Pretty  soon  demand  for  development  in  the 
Aretie  will  be  high.47 

The  high  priee  of  the  Aretie’s  oil  and  gas  is  not  deterring  Moseow.  Russia 
“needs  Aretie  produetion  to  offset  the  deeline  in  its  main  west  Siberian  oil 
fields. ”48  Efforts  at  seeuring  Russian  aeeess  to  Aretie  oilfields  dovetail 
with  Russia’s  bellieose  overtures.  By  making  it  known  that  Russia  will 
foreefully  defend  its  extraetive  aetivity  in  what  it  eonsiders  the  Russian 
Aretie,  Moseow  is  betraying  the  high  level  of  importanee  it  attaehes  to 
those  aetivities.  That  is  important  beeause  it  reveals  that  there  may  be 
more  than  heated  rhetorie  behind  Moseow’s  pugnaeious  stanee  in  the 
Aretie.  If  Russia  pereeives  a  real  threat  to  its  Aretie  interests,  it  may  find 
itself  in  a  position  where  it  has  baeked  itself  into  a  earner,  leaving 
military  aetion  as  the  only  option  available. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  state,  Russia  is  a  mainstay  of  Aretie 
power  polities.  As  the  prolifie  Aretie  researeher  and  explorer  Terrenee 
Armstrong  noted  in  1958,  “If  the  Aretie  is  the  plaee  to  wateh  in  the  polar 
regions,  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  plaee  to  wateh  in  the  Aretie. ”4^  His 
observation  is  no  less  poignant  in  2014,  substituting  the  Russian 
Federation  for  the  USSR.  Russia  has  a  elaim  on  the  Northeast  Passage 
(also  ealled  the  Northern  Route).  That  waterway  skirts  the  Russian 
littoral  and  few  would  eontest  the  route  as  falling  within  Russian 
sovereign  waters.  When  a  Chinese  shipping  eompany  “sent  the  first 
eontainer  vessel  through  the  passage  [in  summer,  2013] — traveling  from 
Dalian,  China,  to  Rotterdam... The  trip  took  35  days,  eompared  with  the 
average  48  days  it  takes  through  the  traditional  [Suez  Canal]  route. 

The  ability  to  navigate  through  the  Russian  littoral  will  bring  new 
opportunities  for  Russian  resouree  extraetion  and  distribution. 

A.  Zolotukhin  and  V.  Gavrilov,  “Russian  Arctic  Petroleum  Resources,  ”  Oil  &  Gas  Science  and 
Technology  -  Rev.  IFF  Energies  nouvelles  Vol.  66  (2011),  No.  6,  905-906. 
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Taking  into  consideration  Russia’s  robust  extant  military  presenee 
in  the  Aretie,  it  is  unlikely  that  Russia  will  entertain  any  questioning  or 
ehallenges  to  its  Aretie  sovereignty.  The  Greenpeaee  ship  episode  is  a 
good  demonstration  of  Russia’s  laek  of  reservations  in  foreefully  asserting 
its  sovereignty  in  the  Aretie. From  that  example  whereby  Moseow 
ordered  the  impounding  of  a  eivilian  ship  and  the  detention  of  its  erew,  it 
is  evident  that  Russia  ean  be  quiek  to  reaet  to  any  pereeived  affront  to  its 
sovereignty  in  the  region. 

Beijing’s  Backdoor  to  the  Arctic  -  China’s  Economic  Invasion  of 
Iceland 

Russia  is  not  the  only  state  raeing  to  reap  the  benefits  of  Aretie 
shipping  and  natural  resouree  exploitation.  In  Foreign  Affairs,  Managing 
Direetor  of  CargoMetries  and  eo-founder  of  the  nonprofit  organization 
Aretie  Cirele  Seott  G.  Borgerson  wrote,  “No  region  so  rieh  in  resourees, 
both  real  and  man-made,  ean  avoid  attraeting  the  attention  of  China  for 
long.”^2  Like  Borgerson,  The  Economist  has  also  highlighted  Beijing’s 
designs  on  aetivities  in  the  Aretie,  noting  how  “China  has  invested  both 
finaneially  and  diplomatieally  in  the  Aretie. That  is  not  surprising 
given  China’s  massive  rate  of  resouree  eonsumption  and  growing  blue 
water  eommereial  and  military  eapabilities.  China  has  defined  itself  as  a 
“near  Aretie  state”  and  an  “Aretie  stakeholder.”^'^  Like  Russia,  China  is 
demonstrating  an  inereasing  dependenee  on  oil  soureed  from  the  Aretie. 
Per  The  Diplomat,  “China  is  the  largest  eonsumer  and  importer  of  energy 
resourees  in  the  world  but  its  vast  geographieal  distanee  from  the  Aretie 
limits  Beijing’s  opportunity.”^^  By  funding  developments  in  Russian 
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infrastructure,  Chinese  aeeess  to  Aretie  oil  has  grown  in  reeent  years. 

In  typieal  Chinese  fashion,  Beijing  is  nurturing  a  regional  foothold  by 
eeonomie  entieement  of  a  loeal  state.  China  is  eurrently  wooing  leeland 
for  inroads  to  the  region. As  O’Rourke  noted  in  his  Congressional 
report,  “In  April  2013,  China  and  leeland  signed  a  free  trade  agreement  - 
China’s  first  sueh  paet  with  a  European  government. He  eontinued, 
“in  August  2012,  the  [state-of-the-art  polar  eapable  researeh  vessel,  the 
Snow  Dragon]  eondueted  a  trans-Aretie  voyage,  from  Shanghai  to 
leeland. Those  developments  are  telling  of  Beijing’s  putative  interest  in 
the  Aretie  and  leeland  partieularly. 

Looking  even  further  ahead  toward  an  inereasingly  iee-free  Aretie, 
the  China  Oeean  Shipping  Company  (COSCO)  is  eourting  leeland  for  the 
eonstruetion  of  a  harbor  to  provide  transshipment  faeilities  on  leeland’s 
east  eoast.  Malte  Humpert  of  the  Aretie  Institute’s  Center  for 
Cireumpolar  Seeurity  Studies  observed  how  “This  would  allow  China  to 
gain  a  strategie  foothold  in  the  region  and  allow  leeland  to  potentially 
benefit  from  its  strategie  loeation  at  the  entranee  of  the  Aretie  Oeean. 

It  makes  sense  that  China  would  advanee  a  relationship  ostensibly 
offering  mutual  benefit  to  its  putative  Seandinavian  hosts.  In  referenee 
to  Reykjavik  eapitalizing  on  the  ehanging  situation  of  Aretie  iee, 
“leelanders,  who  pay  elose  attention  to  elimate  ehange  seienee,  know  the 
entire  Aretie  Oeean  will  soon  be  seasonally  iee-free  —  and  that  this  will 
ereate  an  even  shorter  route  ‘straight  over  the  top’  that  will  pass  elose  by 
their  eountry.’’^^ 
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If  a  military  threat  fails  to  drive  a  ehange  of  behavior  in  the  Aretie, 
an  eeonomie  one  surely  will.  The  Sino-Ieelandie  example  is  a  strong 
indieator  of  that  faet.  Considering  that  leeland,  a  founding  member  of 
NATO,  is  aetively  eourting  development  of  faeilities  at  the  behest  of 
Beijing,  it  is  elear  that  states  that  are  not  aetive  in  shaping  their  own  fate 
in  the  Aretie  will  be  left  behind.  Sinee  “Beijing  has  a  history  of  aequiring 
strategie  assets  abroad  through  agents  disguised  as  eommereial  entities,” 
it  is  logieal  to  infer  that  Chinese  investment  in  leeland  refleets  Beijing’s 
geostrategie  aims  in  the  region. ^2  From  a  realist  politieal  perspeetive,  any 
gains  China  wins  in  the  Aretie  will  eome  at  a  eost  to  some  other  regional 
player. 

leeland  offers  a  rieh  opportunity  for  further  geopolitieal  study  of 
the  ehanging  Aretie.  As  a  state  situated  in  a  eritieal  geostrategie 
position,  aeeess  to  and  presenee  in  leeland  will  be  a  prize  to  any  state 
that  seeks  a  position  of  influenee  in  the  Aretie.  That  faet  is  evident  when 
one  explores  the  level  of  attention  a  small  state  of  less  than  350,000 
attraets  from  world  powers.  A  bastion  of  Ameriean  military  might  from 
the  end  of  the  Seeond  World  War  until  2006,  leeland  was  a  erueial  host 
and  partner  in  seeuring  Ameriean  geostrategie  interests  for  many 
deeades.  Even  before  the  eurrent  iteration  of  elimate  ehange  began 
opening  the  Aretie,  leeland  was  a  eritieally  important  feature  of  Ameriea’s 
seeurity  enterprise.  As  Ameriean  investment  in  the  island  nation  showed 
during  World  War  II  and  the  Cold  War,  leeland  has  hosted  great  power 
geostrategie  maehinations  before.  It  is  not  surprising  that  when 
Ameriea’s  interests  turned  elsewhere,  leeland’s  geostrategie  relevanee 
remained.  As  China  and  other  states  seek  expanded  influenee  in 
leeland,  that  faet  beeomes  elearer. 


®  Geo-Strategy  Direet,  "China  gaining  foothold  in  Aretie  by  leasing  large  land  area  from  leeland," 
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Iceland’s  Nordic  fellows  Norway  and  Denmark  have  increased  their 
partnerships  with  Reykjavik  in  the  wake  of  America’s  departure  from  the 
island.  As  Military  Periscope  notes: 


Iceland  signed  a  defense  cooperation  agreement  with  Norway 
in  April  2007.  Norway  agreed  to  help  protect  Icelandic 
sovereignty,  including  surveillance  and  defense  of  Icelandic 
airspace  and  its  maritime  economic  zone.  Oslo,  however,  did 
not  provide  any  security  guarantees.  Denmark  also  signed  a 
similar  agreement  with  Iceland  in  April  2007.  That  accord 
calls  for  Denmark  and  Iceland  to  cooperate  on  defense 
issues,  including  visits  from  Danish  forces,  common  training 
and  joint  exercises. 


As  evidenced  by  Norway  and  Denmark’s  commitment  to  Iceland,  those 
two  states  are  proving  that  a  military  presence  in  Iceland  is  analogous  to 
increased  influence  in  the  Arctic. 

Iceland  may  reveal  itself  once  more  to  be  a  keystone  state  in  the 
future  of  Arctic  policy  for  many  Arctic  players.  Future  strategic  studies 
of  the  Arctic  would  do  well  to  analyze  in  depth  the  implications  Iceland 
can  add  to  the  regional  geostrategic  situation.  Like  Norway  and 
Denmark,  Beijing  is  demonstrably  aware  of  that  fact. 


NATO 


NATO  is  a  key  player  in  the  Arctic.  Ana-Maria  Ghimi§  of  the 

Centre  for  European  Policy  Evaluation  wrote  in  2013: 

The  involvement  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  in 
the  Arctic  region  is  for  sure  at  stake,  given  the  fact  that  four 
of  the  five  rim-states  (US,  Canada,  Denmark  and  Norway)  are 
members  of  NATO,  especially  if  some  of  them  have 
expressively  requested  for  its  intervention.  This  organization 
acts  as  a  global  player  with  equal  responsibilities  in  terms  of 
stabilizing  military  threatening  imbalances  that  could  lead  to 
the  development  of  unstable  regions.  Therefore,  it  can  claim 


Military  Periscope,  NATO  -  Iceland  overview,  https://www-militarvperiscope- 
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that  it  has  the  legitimate  right  to  be  involved  in  the  High 
North  and  that  the  allies  have  eertainly  the  interest  to 
involve  it,  as  Russia  is  eontinuing  its  military  development 
strategy. 

Other  researehers  have  highlighted  NATO’s  important  role  in 
maintaining  stability  and  offsetting  Russian  maneuvering  in  the  Aretie. 

In  her  July,  2013  researeh  paper  “Putting  the  ‘N’  baek  into  NATO:  A 
High  North  poliey  framework  for  the  Atlantie  Allianee?”  Brooke  A.  Smith- 
Windsor  “Endeavors  to  explain  the  reasons  for,  and  the  eonsequenees  of, 
NATO’s  marginalization  from  eontemporary  Aretie  seeurity  affairs  sinee 
2009.”^^  Her  analysis  highlights  how  “sinee  2009... aside  from  NATO’s 
ongoing  air  surveillanee  mission  in  leeland,  [NATO]  has  largely  been  left 
‘out  in  the  eold’  when  it  eomes  to  shaping  and  eontributing  to  seeurity  in 
the  High  North. She  brings  up  valid  questions,  partieularly  in  light  of 
China’s  robust  interest  in  generating  a  presenee  in  leeland.  China  is  not 
the  only  Aretie-interested  state  whose  aetions  warrant  attention. 
Distressingly,  “In  Mareh  2009... Russia’s  NATO  ambassador  stated  that 
Moseow  would  not  eooperate  with  the  allianee  on  Aretie  matters. That 
is  partieularly  troubling  given  Russia’s  reeent  demonstration  of 
willingness  to  use  foree  unilaterally  in  Ukraine,  in  pursuit  of  Russian 
interests.  With  sueh  disparate  aims,  Russia,  China,  and  NATO  do  not 
eurrently  enjoy  a  eommon  framework  for  eooperating  in  the  Aretie. 

Smith-Windsor  shows  that  apart  from  the  potential  eeologieal  risks 
of  inereased  human  aetivity  in  the  Aretie,  the  rush  of  interest  in  the 
region  brings  the  threat  of  ehallenges  to  Aretie  states’  sovereignty.^^  As 
previously  detailed,  today’s  ehanging  Aretie  is  bringing  new  interests  to 
the  region.  When  non-NATO,  non-Aretie  states  pursue  their  agendas 
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within  the  geographic  realm  of  NATO  states,  without  attention  from 
NATO  members,  American,  Canadian,  Icelandic  and  other  member 
states’  options  are  limited.  While  the  Arctic  may  soon  be  open  to  transit 
and  exploitation  by  non-Arctic  states,  NATO  must  be  prepositioned  to 
respond  to  the  potential  threats  posed  by  those  activities.  The 
consequences  of  not  doing  so  may  manifest  themselves  in  the  form  of 
real  threats  to  NATO  states’  security.  Since  there  is  a  “strong  historical 
correlation  between  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP)  and  seaborne  trade,” 
NATO  should  prepare  for  states  across  the  globe  to  attempt  to  leverage 
the  potential  moneymaking  opportunities  afforded  by  the  advantage  of 
shipping  across  the  Arctic. 

Conclusion 

Arctic  interested  states  need  to  work  together  to  protect  the  newest 
global  commons.  Active  steps  to  prevent  war  and  pollution  are 
necessary.  A  good  starting  point  could  be  collective  investment  to 
safeguard  common  access  to  the  region.  As  things  stand  in  2014,  “tug 
escorts  are  largely  non-existent,  and  rescue  tugs  are  few  and  far 
between”  in  the  Arctic.'^®  By  remedying  that  issue  in  particular,  the  US, 
Canada,  and  Russia  could  mitigate  the  environmental  threat  to  their  own 
coastlines  and  waters  while  simultaneously  forwarding  their  respective 
economic  interests. 

As  states  continue  to  pursue  their  strategic  and  economic  interests 
in  the  Arctic,  the  potential  for  competition  increases.  The  United  States 
and  Canada  stand  to  solidify  their  own  claims  on  Arctic  territory.  China 
stands  to  benefit  by  a  melting  Arctic  expediting  shipping  by  “shortening 
sea  lanes  connecting  Northeast  Asia  and  Europe  by  about  2,500  miles. 
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By  courting  Iceland  with  economic  incentives  and  a  bolstered  diplomatie 
presenee,  China  is  aetively  working  to  establish  a  foothold  in  the  Aretie. 
Like  China,  Norway  and  Denmark  have  Aretie  interests  and  desire  a 
stronger  relationship  with  Reykjavik. 

As  previously  “nonterritorial  regions”  in  the  Aretie  beeome 
inereasingly  defined  in  a  legally  territorial  manner,  states  should  invest 
in  a  eommon  legal  framework  to  prevent  eonfliet.  One  example  of  sueh 
an  investment  ean  be  found  in  Ameriea’s  efforts  at  defining  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  in  the  19*1^  and  early  20*^  eenturies. 
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Chapter  3 

Preemptive  Diplomacy:  America  and  the  Panama  Canal 

President  Hayes  declared  in  a  special  message  of  March  8, 

1880,  that  it  was  "the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  assert  and  maintain  such  supervision  and  authority  over 
any  interoceanic  canal  across  the  isthmus"  as  would  protect 
the  national  interests  and  that  the  canal  would  be  "virtually  a 
part  of  the  coast-line  of  the  United  States. " 

-  John  Holladay  Latane,  The  Panama  Canal  Act  and  the 
British  Protest,  1913 

Introduction 

The  Panama  Canal  is  one  of  Earth’s  most  important  strategie 
ehokepoints.i  It  has  served  as  a  vital  eonduit  of  shipping  in  times  of 
peaee  and  war.^  That  it  lies  within  Ameriean  hegemonie  territory  and 
that  the  United  States  administered  aeeess  to  the  eanal  from  its 
eompletion  through  the  end  of  the  20*^  eentury  is  no  aeeident. 

Sueeessful  use  of  Ameriea’s  diplomatie  power  delivered  the  Panama 
Canal  into  Washington’s  hands.  The  United  States  in  1848  ratified  a 
treaty  with  New  Grenada  eertifying,  “that  the  right  of  way  or  transit 
aeross  the  isthmus  of  Panama... shall  be  open  and  free  to  the 
Government  and  eitizens  of  the  United  States.”^  That  aeeord  showed  how 
“for  almost  the  first  time,  the  eountry  had  a  strategie  interest  outside  its 
eontinental  borders. ’’^  With  territorial  rights  it  aequired  peaeeably 
(though  arguably  via  duplieitous  methods),  the  United  States  ereated  a 
navigational  phenomenon  that  fundamentally  ehanged  its  seeurity 
strueture.^  Legal  seholar  Norman  J.  Padelford  eaptured  that  sentiment 
when  he  wrote  about  the  Canal  in  1941:  “From  the  eommeneement  of  its 
undertaking  the  United  States  government  has  regarded  the  Panama 


'  Air  University,  AU-18:  Space  Primer  (Maxwell  AFB,  AL:  Air  University  Press,  2010),  35. 

^  Norman  J.  Padelford,  “Neutrality,  Belligereney,  and  the  Panama  Canal.”  The  American  Journal  of 
International  Law,  Vo\.  35,  No.  1  (Jan.,  1941):  77. 

^  Matthew  Parker,  Panama  Fever:  The  Epic  Story  of  One  of  the  Greatest  Human  Achievements  of All  Time 
-  The  Building  of  the  Panama  Canal  (New  York:  Doubleday,  2007),  18. 

Matthew  Parker,  Panama  Fever,  18. 

^  John  Holladay  Latane.  The  United  States  and  Latin  America  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1920),  268-270. 
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Canal  as  an  instrument  of  national  defense.”^  America’s  view  of  the 
canal  as  part  of  a  growing  defense  footprint  dovetails  with  the  growing 
prestige  and  interest  America  experienced  in  the  years  before  the  canal 
project. 

in  this  chapter,  1  will  explore  the  history  of  the  Canal,  analyze  how 
the  United  States  created  the  conditions  whereby  it  benefitted  by 
proactively  staking  its  interests  in  the  Panama  Canal  and  synthesize  a 
“so  what”  regarding  the  canal  project  and  its  impact  on  world 
geostrategic  affairs.  1  will  examine  the  historical  context  of  the  project, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  diplomatic  situation  as  it  evolved  from 
1850  to  the  canal’s  opening  in  1914.  Additionally,  1  will  analyze  how 
decision  makers  in  the  United  States  successfully  laid  the  diplomatic 
groundwork  to  control  the  Panama  Canal  for  its  first  63  years  in 
operation.  By  building  the  canal,  enabling  the  birth  of  the  Panamanian 
state,  and  peaceably  negotiating  the  canal’s  status  with  the  world’s 
preeminent  colonial  and  naval  power  of  the  day,  the  United  States 
performed  a  masterful  feat  of  diplomacy  in  the  Panama  Canal. 

I.  History 

In  the  late  19*^  and  early  20'^'^  centuries,  the  United  States  wielded 
its  growing  diplomatic  and  economic  instruments  of  power  to  secure 
control  over  the  Panama  Canal.  By  constructing  the  canal  and 
administering  it  until  1977,  the  United  States  demonstrated  a  masterful 
use  of  its  political  instrument  of  power. While  American  economic, 
military,  and  informational  might  were  critical  to  the  success  of  the 
endeavor,  Washington’s  diplomatic  heft  most  directly  secured  American 
interests  in  the  Panama  Canal.  By  stipulating  the  neutrality  of  the  canal 
from  the  very  beginning,  the  United  States  indemnified  itself  from 


^  Noman  J.  Padelford,  “Neutrality,  Belligerency,  and  the  Panama  Canal,”  55. 

^  Pratrap  Chaterjee,  “Indebted  Spanish  Consortium  Threatens  to  Stop  Panama  Canal  Expansion  Unless  it  is 
Paid  an  Extra  $1.6  Billion,”  Global  Research,  1  January  2014. 
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alienating  other  states  who  would  seek  to  benefit  from  the  eanal.^  That 
was  a  eritieally  important  diplomatie  move  on  the  part  of  the  US 
government  beeause  it  lent  eredibility  to  Ameriea’s  elaims  of  the  eanal 
being  an  international  entity  for  all  nations  to  enjoy. 

Why  build  it? 

John  Holliday  Latane  observed,  “The  eutting  of  the  isthmus 
between  North  and  South  America  was  the  dream  of  navigators  and 
engineers  from  the  time  when  the  first  discoverers  ascertained  that 
nature  had  neglected  to  provide  a  passage.”^  As  seafaring  European 
powers  increasingly  exploited  the  New  World,  their  interest  in  building  a 
canal  grew.  Spanish  ideations  of  a  canal  appear  as  early  as  1534.1^ 
Though  predated  by  the  Spanish  and  British,  American  aims  for  a  canal 
are  similarly  longstanding.  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
foresaw  a  canal  through  the  Panamanian  isthmus  as  far  back  as  1781.ii 
In  the  late  19*^  century,  Europe’s  colonial  holdings  were  disappearing 
across  the  globe.  The  shrinking  number  of  garrisoned  European  forces 
throughout  the  non-European  world  translated  into  diminished  influence 
and  curtailed  geostrategic  options  for  Europe’s  imperial  powers.  That 
contraction  of  a  colonial  footprint  combined  with  the  growing  ubiquity  of 
oil-powered  ships  making  their  earlier  steam-powered  predecessors 
obsolete  was  redefining  the  importance  of  sea  power.  With  less  need  for 
coaling  stations  and  surface  vessels  able  to  travel  faster  and  further  than 
ever  before,  the  long-held  dream  of  a  nautical  shortcut  through  the 

^  Responding  to  British  protest  over  the  US  Government’s  deeision  to  allow  Ameriean  ships  to  pass 
through  the  eanal  free  from  tolls,  President  Taft  wrote  in  1912,  “The  eanal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the 
vessels  of  eommeree  and  of  war  of  all  nations  observing  these  rules,  on  terms  of  entire  equality,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  diserimination  against  any  sueh  nation,  or  its  eitizens  or  subjects,  in  respect  of  the 
conditions  or  charges  of  traffic,  or  otherwise.  Such  conditions  and  charges  of  traffic  shall  be  just  and 
equitable.”  Of  course,  as  the  builder  and  administrator  of  the  Canal,  the  US  felt  it  could  make  special 
provisions  for  US  shipping.  See  Editorial,  “The  Panama  Canal  Act,”  The  American  Journal  of 
International  Law,  Vol.  6,  No.  4  (Oct.,  1912),  982-983. 

^  John  Holladay  Latane.  The  United  States  and  Latin  America,  144. 
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Panamanian  isthmus  achieved  eritieal  momentum  by  the  late  19*^ 
eentury. 

Franee  aeeomplished  an  impressive  feat  in  eompleting  the  Suez 
Canal  in  the  mid-lQ*’^  eentury.  An  engineering  projeet  of  a  magnitude 
diffieult  to  overestimate,  the  Suez  Canal  realized  millennia  of  dreams  to 
eonneet  the  Red  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  Like  the  Panama  Canal  would 
later  represent,  Suez  was  a  multinational  effort  that  relied  on  foreign 
engineering  expertise  baeked  by  foreign  eapital.  In  Egypt,  it  was  Freneh 
leadership  that  eventually  eompleted  the  projeet  and  linked  Europe  to 
points  east  through  a  substantial  shorteut.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
Franee  was  not  the  only  foreign  power  to  invest  in  the  Suez  Canal 
projeet,  even  though  Freneh  efforts  ultimately  eompleted  the  endeavor. 
Panama  was  a  similarly  international  affair.  Ameriea’s  investment  in  the 
Panama  Canal  projeet  filled  the  void  that  existed  when  Freneh  leaders 
abandoned  their  attempt  to  build  the  Canal. 

After  Suez,  Paris’s  eonfidenee  for  a  similar  sueeess  in  Panama  was 
high.  By  orehestrating  the  eompletion  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Freneh  ieon 
and  national  hero  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  was  the  logieal  ehoiee  for  taking 
over  the  Freneh-led  engineering  projeet  in  Central  Ameriea.  He  brought 
his  bravado  and  leadership  aeumen  with  him  to  New  York  in  1880  to 
begin  fundraising  for  the  Panama  Canal.  Franee  foresaw  an  ambitious 
projeet  in  Panama.  In  his  aeeounting  of  the  Panama  Canal,  Latane 
wrote,  “The  De  Lesseps  plan  provided  for  an  open  eut  throughout  at  the 
sea-level,  at  an  estimated  eost  of  $  170, 000, 000. However,  de  Lesseps 
did  not  aeeurately  appraise  the  intrieaeies  of  sueh  an  immense 
undertaking  in  the  hostile  tropieal  environment.  Aeeordingly,  several 
prominent  Frenehmen  and  Amerieans  objeeted  to  his  version  of  the  plan 
for  a  canal In  spite  of  the  gargantuan  Freneh  effort  failing  to  eomplete 
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a  canal,  de  Lesseps  refused  to  retreat  from  his  insistenee  that  the 
waterway  be  sea  level  and  without  loeksd^  With  de  Lesseps  in  eharge  of 
the  projeet,  Freneh  hopes  for  a  repeat  of  their  glory  in  the  Egyptian 
desert  died.  Latane  eoneluded,  “The  work  was  begun  in  1884  and 
proseeuted  until  1888,  when  the  gigantie  seheme  eollapsed,  after  the 
eompany  had  expended  about  $300,000,000  and  aeeomplished  less  than 
one-third  of  the  work.’’^^  After  Franee’s  massive  monetary  expenditure 
and  an  estimated  16,500  dead  workers,  de  Lesseps  and  his  investors  had 
nothing  to  show  for  their  efforts. 


II.  America  Completes  and  Controls  the  Panama  Canal 

I  confidently  maintain  that  the  recognition  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  was  an  act  justified  by  the  interests  of  collective 
civilization.  If  ever  a  government  could  be  said  to  have 
received  a  mandate  from  civilization  to  effect  an  object  the 
accomplishment  of  which  was  demanded  in  the  interest  of 
mankind,  the  United  States  holds  that  position  with  regard  to 
the  interoceanic  canal. 

-President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  1 904 

America  steps  in  to  finish  the  job 

Prior  to  France’s  failure  to  repeat  the  type  of  success  they  enjoyed 
at  Suez,  President  Roosevelt  and  other  American  statesmen  voiced  their 
collective  belief  that  the  Panama  Canal  was  destined  to  be  an  American 
phenomenon.  IS  After  de  Lesseps  and  his  contingent  withdrew  in 
disgrace  from  the  French-led  attempt  to  complete  the  Panama  Canal, 
America’s  dreams  of  an  isthmian  passage  re-kindled  with  a  newly 
imagined  idea  of  what  the  canal  should  be.  Though  the  work  site  would 
lay  dormant  until  1904,  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898  reinvigorated 
the  American  discourse  on  the  subject  of  an  isthmian  waterway.  That 
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conflict  offered  a  “made  to  order”  ease  showing  the  need  for  a  shorteut 
between  Ameriea’s  eoastsd^  However,  “sinee  de  Lesseps’  failure  in 
Panama  seemed  to  provide  ample  evidenee  of  that  route’s  unsuitability, 
Niearagua  remained  the  lead  eandidate  in  the  eyes  of  most  interested 
parties”  within  the  US  Government. Ultimately,  Ameriean  deeision 
makers  settled  on  Panama  instead  of  Niearagua  for  their  planned  eanal. 
Indeed,  “A  eanal  aeross  the  isthmus  would  be  one-third  the  length  of  its 
Niearaguan  eompetitor,  require  fewer  loeks,  and  be  easier  to  navigate 
and  eheaper  to  operate.  Panama  also  boasted  better  harbors  on  both 
eoasts.”2i 

Under  the  Ameriean  plan,  the  eanal  would  use  loeks  to  raise  and 
lower  ships,  ultimately  requiring  less  earthmoving  than  the  Freneh  plan. 
The  first  Ameriean  to  head  the  piekup  of  the  aborted  Freneh  effort  was 
John  Findley  Wallaee.  He  was  unable  to  eomplete  the  eanal  owing  to  a 
host  of  reasons.  The  US  Army’s  history  of  the  Canal  states,  “Exasperated 
by  the  red  tape  the  [US  government’s  Seeond  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission]  required,  fearing  for  his  health,  and  lured  by  a  higher¬ 
paying  position  elsewhere,  Wallaee  resigned  in  June  1905. ”^2  He  vaeated 
his  position  on  28  June,  1905,  making  way  for  experieneed  railroad 
exeeutive  John  Frank  Stevens  to  take  over  as  leader  of  the  projeet.23 

As  Wallaee’s  sueeessor,  Stevens  was  better  equipped  to  sueeeed  in 
Panama  when  he  arrived  in  July  1905. 2^  The  progress  of  anti-malarial 
drugs  helped  keep  his  workforee  healthy. 25  Furthermore,  he  invested 
heavily  in  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  his  workers,  understanding 
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that  low  morale  was  a  serious  impediment  to  eompleting  the  projeet.^^ 
Although  he  resigned  in  frustration  and  exhaustion  on  April  1,  1907, 
Stevens  had  overseen  positive  ehange  in  the  Panama  Canal  projeet.^^ 
Matthew  Parker  observed  how  when  the  U.S.  Army  took  over  from 
Stevens,  “the  projeet  had  eome  full  eirele.  After  all,  the  military  needs  of 
the  United  States  had  been  of  primary  importanee  in  starting  the 
Ameriean  eanal.  It  was  as  a  eonduit  of  sea  power  that  the  eanal’s 
supporters  had  sueeessfully  sold  the  idea  to  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
publie.”28  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  Washington  Goethals  took  over 
from  Stevens  and  “was  appointed  ehief  engineer,  head  of  the  [Panama 
Rail  Road] ,  and  would  wield  total  eontrol  over  the  government  of  the 
Canal  Zone.”^^  Goethals  went  on  to  finish  the  eanal  ahead  of  sehedule  in 
1914.30 

American  Diplomacy  Prevails 

Even  before  the  Canal  opened  for  business,  it  was  elear  that 
Ameriea  would  have  to  temper  its  exelusivity  to  the  entity  by  ensuring 
the  Canal  beeame  a  global  eommons.  Seholar  Peter  C.  Haines  eaptured 
that  sentiment  in  1909,  observing,  “all  maritime  nations  of  the  world  will 
have  aequired  rights  of  navigation  that  ean  not  [sie]  be  ignored,  no 
matter  how  ineonvenient  it  may  be  to  ourselves  to  reeognize  them.”3i  In 
an  era  replete  with  imperial  and  eolonial  overtures,  this  realization  was 
remarkably  far-sighted.  It  shows  that  Ameriean  thinkers  understood 
how  the  Canal  would  have  to  serve  international  interests  if  Ameriea  was 
to  benefit  without  the  expense  of  perpetual  war.  Aeeordingly,  the  United 
States  engaged  in  treaties  with  other  world  powers  to  prevent  eonfliet.  Of 
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note,  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850  with  Great  Britain  was  a 
masterful  diplomatie  overture. This  treaty  drastieally  diminished 
British  power  in  Central  Ameriea  while  paving  the  way  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Aet  many  years  later. Speeifieally,  the  treaty  established  that 
neither  the  United  States  nor  Great  Britain  “will  ever  obtain  or  maintain 
for  itself  any  exelusive  eontrol  over  the  said  ship  eanal...[in]  any  part  of 
Central  Ameriea. Although  subsequent  treaties  would  vitiate  the 
terms  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  it  set  an  important  preeedent, 
stripping  Great  Britain  of  her  theretofore  outsized  imperial  influenee  in 
Central  Ameriea.  The  treaty  was  partieularly  impressive  given  the  recent 
Anglo-American  hostility  of  the  day,  manifested  most  acutely  in  the  War 
of  1812,  concluded  a  mere  38  years  prior.  Still,  American  political  elites 
did  not  use  their  newfound  clout  to  disenfranchise  other  states  who 
would  seek  to  use  the  canal.  In  1912,  American  decision  makers 
believed  that  “the  United  States  enjoys  absolute  rights  of  ownership  and 
control”  over  the  Panama  Canal,  yet  they  understood  that  international 
agreements  were  “not  intended  to  limit  or  hamper  the  United  States  in 
the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  power  to  deal  with  its  own  commerce,  using 
its  own  canal  in  whatsoever  manner  it  saw  fit.”^^ 

I  will  now  turn  to  examination  of  the  way  America’s  elites  pursued 
their  interests  in  Central  America  and  the  Panama  Canal  project.  When 
the  Panama  Canal  linked  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  it  ushered  in  a 
new  era  of  communication.  Substantially  shortened  shipping  distances 
and  the  subsequent  cost  savings  for  oversea  commerce  characterize  the 
Canal.  The  route  from  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  to  Japan  via 
the  Canal  is  3,000  miles  shorter  than  the  route  around  Cape  Horn.  The 
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route  from  the  west  eoast  of  South  Ameriea  to  Europe  is  5,000  miles 
shorter. Most  importantly  for  the  Ameriean  Navy  of  the  late  19*^  and 
early  20*^  eentury,  the  San  Franeiseo  to  New  York  route  through  the 
eanal  saved  nearly  7,000  miles.  Having  that  shorteut  multiplied 
Ameriea’s  (and  her  allies’)  strategie  flexibility.  Whenever  the  need  arose 
to  move  US  warships  from  the  Paeifie  to  the  Atlantie,  the  Panama  Canal 
would  prove  to  be  a  substantial  expediter. 

Ameriean  seeurity  interests  ineluded  a  presenee  in  the  Caribbean 
region  prior  to  the  Spanish  Ameriean  War.  However,  that  war  eemented 
Ameriean  hegemony  in  the  Caribbean,  serving  notiee  to  any  European 
power  seeking  to  maintain  a  signifieant  presenee  in  the  region.  The 
eoupling  of  Ameriean  desires  for  dominanee  in  the  Caribbean  with 
Ameriea’s  deeision  to  take  the  lead  on  the  Panama  Canal  projeet  left  no 
ambiguity  as  to  Washington’s  designs  for  hemispherie  preeminenee  by 
the  elose  of  the  19*^  eentury.  Importantly,  Ameriean  designs  on  the 
Panama  Canal  began  well  prior  to  the  1898  war  with  Spain.  Although 
Great  Britain  was  an  early  objeetor  to  Ameriean  administration  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  Ameriean  diplomatie  efforts  sueeeeded  in  overeoming 
British  opposition  to  Ameriea’s  eentral  role  in  the  Canal  projeet. 

The  Spanish-Ameriean  War  was  an  important  prelude  to  the 
geopolitieal  gains  the  United  States  would  reap  in  the  Panama  Canal 
projeet.  By  ejeeting  a  major  European  naval  power  from  the  Caribbean, 
Washington  was  free  to  exereise  unimpeded  influenee  in  the  region. 

When  Freneh  efforts  at  eompleting  the  Panama  Canal  expired  in  earnest, 
the  only  remaining  obstaele  preventing  Ameriean  lead  of  the  eanal  projeet 
was  Colombia.  As  a  Colombian-eontrolled  territory,  Panama  was  not 
independent  prior  to  Ameriea’s  efforts  at  gaining  a  foothold  there.  After 
Spanish  withdrawal  from  Central  and  South  Ameriea,  Panama  fell  under 


The  Panama  Canal  Authority,  “Trade  Routes,”  http://www.paneanal.eom/eng/op/routes.html,  aeeessed 
25  Feb  14. 
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Colombian  domination  by  default  in  the  1826  Congress  of  Panama. 

The  agreement  proved  unpalatable  in  Panama.  Indeed,  “Three  abortive 
attempts  to  separate  the  isthmus  from  Colombia  oeeurred  between  1830 
and  1840. The  era  saw  sporadie  deployments  of  Ameriean  sea  power 
attempting  to  stabilize  the  situation.  While  Ameriean  influenee  expedited 
the  Panamanian  revolution  of  1903,  “the  United  States  Navy  did  not 
make  the  Panama  Revolution,  nor  did  it  ereate  the  eonditions  whieh 
engendered  rebellion.  The  separatist  idea  had  long  been  a  tradition  on 
the  Isthmus. After  the  Ameriean-assisted  revolution,  newly 
independent  Panama  and  the  United  States  signed  the  Hay-Buneau- 
Varilla  Treaty,  whose  stipulations  ineluded  exeeptionally  favorable  terms 
for  Ameriea.  They  ineorporated  a  perpetual  grant  of  land  to  build  and 
use  a  Canal,  defined  the  legal  status  of  the  territory  as  sovereign  US 
territory,  and  eost  Ameriea  a  mere  “$10,000,000  upon  ratifieation  and 
$250,000  annually  beginning  nine  years  after  the  ratifieation. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  Ameriea’s  most  audaeious  imperial 
assertion  of  the  20*^^  eentury.  Sinee  the  earliest  days  of  plans  to  out  a 
eanal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  legal  definitions  of  ownership 
have  been  onerous,  eonvoluted  and  problematie.  By  the  time  Ameriea 
finished  the  eanal,  Panama  would  gain  its  independenee  from  Colombia 
in  a  near-bloodless,  one-day  revolution.  Worth  noting,  not  all  players  in 
Panama  saw  the  Canal  as  favorably  as  did  the  Amerieans  of  the  early 
20th  Century.  Arnold  Wilson  deseribed  sueh  a  sentiment  that  persisted 
long  after  the  projeet’s  eompletion:  “It  is  a  foreign  enelave  in  the  State  of 
Panama  whieh  was  detaehed  from  Colombia  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  by 
means  whieh  Central  and  South  Ameriean  States  do  not  allow 

Sandra  W.  Meditz  and  Dennis  M.  Hanratty,  editors.  Panama:  A  Country  Study.  Washington:  GPO  for  the 
Library  of  Congress,  1987.  http://eountrystudies.us/panama/4.htm 

Sandra  W.  Meditz  and  Dennis  M.  Hanratty,  editors.  Panama:  A  Country  Study. 

Robert  A.  Friedlander,  “A  Reassessment  of  Roosevelt's  Role  in  the  Panamanian  Revolution  of  1903”  The 
Western  Political  Quarterly  Vol.  14,  No.  2  (Jun.,  1961),  538. 

"***  Mercer  D.  Tate,  “The  Panama  Canal  and  Political  Partnership”  The  Journal  of  Politics  Vol.  25,  No.  1 
(Feb.,  1963),  119-120. 
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themselves  to  forget. More  importantly,  America’s  emerging  global 

power  was  fully  on  display  in  the  Canal.  August  15*^,  1914  marked  a 

date  whereby  the  world’s  two  largest  oceans  met  and  American 

geopolitical  position  reached  a  new  zenith. ^2  Worldwide  shipping 

underwent  a  revolution  under  the  armed  and  watchful  eye  of  America. 

America  Creates  the  Republic  of  Panama  through  Diplomacy 

[Taft]  was  convinced  that  democracy  is  a  form  of  government 
that  requires  education  and  precedent  and,  above  all,  an 
educated  citizenry,  literate  and  capable  of  understanding 
issues.  Such  was  not  the  prevailing  situation  in  Panama  and 
would  not  be  so  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Taft  was  not 
prepared  to  see  a  vital  interest  of  the  United  States  sacrificed 
upon  the  altar  of  what  he  considered  to  be,  in  this  instance,  a 
meaningless  abstraction. 

-  Ralph  Eldin  Minger,  “The  Panama  Canal  Zone  and 
Titular  Sovereignty 

Panama’s  birth  as  a  state  resulted  from  foreign  entities’  ambitions 
for  a  canal.  France’s  unsuccessful  attempts  at  digging  a  passageway 
between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  nurtured  the  notion  for  Panamanian 
statehood.  Panamanian  independence,  as  promulgated  by  the  American 
government  some  years  later,  was  simply  a  means  to  an  end.  A 
government  in  Panama  free  from  Colombian  domination  was  more 
amenable  to  American  options  in  the  region.  The  fact  that  a  rival 
government  in  Bogota  sought  to  stymie  European  designs  on  controlling 
ship  traffic  through  a  putative  canal  was  understandable  from  a 
geostrategic  standpoint.  Like  Colombia,  the  United  States  sought  a 
means  of  limiting  foreign  influence  over  the  region  and  control  of  the 
Canal.  As  a  rising  power,  American  interests  extended  beyond  the 
continental  United  States  in  the  late  century  and  early  20^*^  century. 


Sir  Arnold  Wilson,  MP,  “The  Suez  Canal”  International  Affairs  (Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs 
1931-1939)  VoL  18,  No.  3  (May  -  Jua,  1939),  381. 

Norman  J.  Padelford,  “American  Rights  in  the  Panama  Canal”  The  American  Journal  of  International 
Taw  VoL  34,  No.  3  (Jut,  1940),  416. 
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When  American  decision  makers  engineered  the  Panamanian 
revolt,  Colombia  was  nearly  powerless  to  stop  the  formation  of  the  state 
of  Panama.  The  new  rulers  of  Panama  felt  indebted  to  America  for 
underwriting  their  independence.  That  feeling  of  obligation  led  to  a 
situation  whereby  America  was  able  to  dictate  the  terms  of  American 
involvement  in  the  canal’s  construction  and  administration.  This 
situation  represented  a  striking  example  of  American  imperialist 
expansion.  First,  the  US  had  helped  to  oust  a  colonial  Colombian 
presence  from  its  own  controlled  territory.  Second,  the  US  effectively 
created  a  puppet  state  that  would  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  resist 
American  demands.  The  honeymoon  period  between  the  rulers  of  the 
newly  independent  Panamanian  Republic  and  President  Roosevelt’s 
administration  was  brief.  Indeed,  “the  United  States  had  barely  taken 
formal  possession  of  the  Canal  Zone  when  the  first  major  dispute  arose 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama”  over  “ports  of  entry,  customs  houses, 
tariffs,  and  post  offices  in  the  Canal  Zone.”43  Ultimately,  the  legal 
groundwork  American  statesmen  laid  in  Panama  stifled  Panamanian 
efforts  to  mitigate  American  control  over  the  Panama  Canal  until 
Washington  decided  to  extricate  itself  from  the  region. 

III.  So  What 

America  built,  defined,  defended  and  exploited  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  associated  Canal  Zone.  The  most  important  geopolitical  impact 
of  the  canal  was  that  “completion  of  the  canal  put  the  world  on  notice 
that  it  now  had  to  reckon  with  the  United  States  as  a  global  power. ”^4  By 
the  time  Washington  relinquished  control  of  the  Canal,  it  had  become  a 
vestige  of  “Yankee  imperialism,  the  one  conspicuous  symbol  remaining  of 


Ralph  Eldin  Minger,  “The  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  Titular  Sovereignty”  The  Western  Political 
Quarterly  Vol.  14,  No.  2  (Jun.,  1961),  546. 

^  Center  of  Military  History,  United  States  Army,  The  Panama  Canal,  2. 
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'manifest  destiny'  and  the  big  stiek  era.’’^^  More  importantly,  by  the  time 

Panama  gained  sovereignty  over  the  eanal,  Ameriean  power  and  prestige 

no  longer  hinged  on  exelusive  eontrol.  In  spite  of  the  “long  history  of 

unilateral  Ameriean  aetions  and  paternalistie  attitudes  toward  Panama 

between  1903  and  1964,”  both  sides  peaeefully  negotiated  the  iterative 

return  of  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama. Ameriea  had  exploited  the  Canal 

and  gotten  what  it  sought  via  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  deft  endeavor.  By 

1973,  Ameriean  leaders  aequieseed  to  appeals  from  the  United  Nations 

and  the  Panamanian  government  for  an  end  to  unilateral  Ameriean 

eontrol  of  the  Canal.  Sandra  W.  Meditz  and  Dennis  M.  Hanratty  detailed 

the  transition  in  their  1987  work: 

In  early  1974,  Seeretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  and 
Panamanian  foreign  minister  Juan  Antonio  Taek  announeed 
their  agreement  on  eight  prineiples... [ineluding]  reeognition 
of  Panamanian  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone;  immediate 
enhaneement  of  eeonomie  benefits  to  Panama;  a  fixed 
expiration  date  for  United  States  eontrol  of  the  eanal; 
inereased  Panamanian  partieipation  in  the  operation  and 
defense  of  the  eanal;  and  eontinuation  of  United  States 
partieipation  in  defending  the  eanal. ^7 

Ameriea’s  experienee  in  Panama  is  a  shining  example  of  diplomatie 
strength  peaeefully  aehieving  a  national  aim.  In  Panama,  Ameriea  was 
proaetive.  Ameriean  leaders  saw  the  eanal  eoming  deeades  in  advanee 
and  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  it  their  own  when  the  time  eame.  By 
praetieing  preemptive  diplomaey  in  the  years  leading  up  to  the  eanaTs 
eonstruetion,  Ameriean  politieal  elites  maximized  the  United  States’ 
gains  when  the  eanal  beeame  a  reality.  Parties  interested  in  the 
geopolities  of  the  Aretie  ean  emulate  Ameriea’s  model  in  Panama  for 
analogous  gain. 


Richard  W.  van  Alstyne,  “The  Panama  Canal:  A  Classical  Case  of  an  Imperial  Hangover”  Journal  of 
Contemporary  History  Vo\.  15,  No.  2  (Apr.,  1980),  299. 

Arie  M.  Kacowicz,  “The  Problem  of  Peaceful  Territorial  Change”  International  Studies  Quarterly  Vol. 
38,  No.  2(Jun.,  1994),  243. 

Sandra  W.  Meditz  and  Dennis  M.  Hanratty,  editors.  Panama:  A  Country  Study. 
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Chapter  4 

A  Campaign  too  Far:  Great  Britain  Loses  the  Suez  Canal 

A  study  of  the  Panama  Canal  showed  that  sueeessful  applieation  of 
national  power  resulted  in  Ameriea  eontrolling  aeeess  to  a  waterway  in  a 
foreign  eountry.  Twenty  two  years  after  the  Panama  Canal  opened,  Great 
Britain  similarly  attempted  to  exereise  eontrol  over  a  waterway  that 
exists  entirely  within  a  foreign  state’s  territory.  Their  efforts  were  not 
sueeessful.  Aeeordingly,  the  ease  of  the  Suez  Canal  warrants  a  similar 
evaluation.  This  ease  is  partieularly  interesting  beeause  for  many 
deeades  the  Suez  Canal  existed  peaeeably  under  eolonial  European 
administration.  When  Egyptian  nationalist  sentiment  arose  in  Cairo  and 
ehallenged  the  status  quo,  Great  Britain  eleeted  to  use  military  power  to 
resist  ehanges  in  the  region’s  geostrategie  situation.  European  eontrol  of 
the  Suez  Canal  ended  when  a  Franeo-British-Israeli  eoalition  defeated 
Egypt  in  the  1956  Suez  War.i  In  spite  of  waging  a  sueeessful  military 
eampaign  against  Colonel  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser’s  Egyptian  nationalist 
army,  the  war’s  outeome  ineluded  the  ejeetion  of  European  eontrol  over 
the  eanal.  By  analyzing  the  Suez  War,  it  is  elear  that  an  exereise  of 
military  might  ean  prove  inadequate  to  seeure  eontrol  over  a  eontested 
line  of  eommunieation. 

By  negotiating  British  administration  over  the  Suez  for  deeades, 
then  failing  to  keep  said  eontrol  in  spite  of  waging  a  winning  war.  Great 
Britain  offered  a  sobering  lesson  on  how  not  to  exereise  eontrol  over  a 
strategieally  important  waterway.  In  this  ehapter,  I  will  analyze  Great 
Britain’s  unsueeessful  applieation  of  national  power.  Furthermore,  I  will 
explore  alternative  means  Great  Britain  may  have  used  for  more 
sueeessful  effeet. 


*  Alternatively  called  the  Suez  Crisis,  Second  Arab-Israeli  War,  the  Sinai  War,  and  other  monikers  in  the 
Arab  world,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  I  will  refer  to  the  open  hostilities  between  a  Franeo-British- 
Israeli  coalition  versus  Nasser’s  Egypt  as  the  Suez  War. 
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I.  History 
Dreams  of  a  Canal 

Since  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  there  had  existed  a  desire 
to  eonneet  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas.  Aneient  efforts  at 
establishing  a  eanal  proved  fitful  and  ineonsequential,  temporarily 
pausing  for  over  1,000  years  starting  in  the  eighth  eentury.^  Eventually, 
Egyptian  laborers  under  the  direetion  of  European  oligarehs  eompleted 
the  modern  iteration  of  the  Suez  Canal,  opening  it  for  traffie  in  1858. 

That  event  “gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  aequisition  of  territory  in  the  Red 
Sea  and  on  its  approaehes.”^  The  eanal  redefined  the  politieal  reality  in 
Egypt  and  Europe.  Its  eonstruetion  would  bankrupt  Egypt, ^  ehallenge 
geostrategie  norms,  stoke  Egyptian  nationalism,^  and  host  a  deeisive 
ehapter  of  the  Cold  War’s  narrative. 

A  coveted  shortcut  built  by  foreign  interests 

Like  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Suez  Canal  represents  a  line  of 
eommunieation  that  eame  into  being  through  an  engineering  projeet 
designed  to  expedite  shipping  traffie.  Also  like  Panama,  foreign  entities 
invested  deeply  in  and  oversaw  eonstruetion  of  the  projeet,  while  relying 
heavily  on  loeal  labor.  Aeeording  to  Keith  Kyle,  the  Suez  Canal  “was 
eonstrueted  by  Freneh  brains,  Egyptian  sweat,  and  the  money  of  both. 

At  the  helm  of  the  projeet  was  de  Lesseps,  who  “was  no  engineer.  De 
Lesseps  had  no  formal  training  in  engineering,  and  probably  needed 
none.  What  was  needed  to  get  the  projeet  started  and  eompleted  was  an 


^  J.C.B.  Richmond,  Egypt  1 798-1952:  Her  Advance  towards  a  Modern  Identity  (New  York,  NY : 

Columbia  University  Press,  1977),  91. 

^  Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  K.C.M.G.,  “European  Territorial  Claims  on  the  Coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  its 
Southern  Approaches,  in  1885,”  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  Monthly  Record  of 
Geography,  New  Monthly  Series,  Vol.  7,  No.  2  (Feb.,  1885),  106. 

J.C.B.  Richmond,  Egypt  1798-1952,  100-101. 

^  The  decades-long  process  of  constructing  and  financing  the  canal  nurtured  the  eventual  Egyptian  rejection 
of  Ottoman  Turk  and  European  dominance  of  Egyptian  governance.  For  the  decisive  overtures  of 
November  1876,  see  J.C.B.  Richmond,  Egypt  1798-1952,  110. 

^  Keith  Kyle,  Suez  (New  York,  NY :  St.  Martin’s  Press,  1991),  12. 
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entrepreneur,  a  projeetor  of  the  ‘robber  barren’  variety-and  de  Lesseps 
more  than  met  minimum  speeifieations  on  that  seore.”'^  Additionally, 
both  projeets  redefined  the  geostrategie  situation  within  their  respeetive 
regions  and  drew  eompeting  national  interests  to  the  fore.  The  Suez 
Canal  provides  a  shorteut  from  Europe  to  Asia,  giving  whoever  eontrols 
Egypt  a  stranglehold  on  this  vital  ehokepoint.  Unlike  the  Panama  Canal, 
however,  those  interests  in  Suez  sparked  a  war  and  marked  a  definitive 
end  to  foreign  eontrol  of  the  eanaTs  host  state. ^  While  Egypt’s  status  as 
a  eolony  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  offieially  over  by  the  time  of  the  Suez 
War,  London  was  loath  to  relinquish  administrative  power  over  the  Suez 
Canal.  Under  the  agreements  between  Egypt,  Great  Britain,  and  Franee, 
European  eontrol  over  the  eanal  prior  to  Nasser’s  nationalization  of  it 
“rather  resemble [d]  a  long-term  lease  of  real  property  in  private  law 
where  the  lessor  retains  title. 

After  the  Freneh  eompany  that  built  the  Canal  failed  to  define  the 
legal  status  of  the  eanal  and  also  failed  to  profit  by  it,  British 
shareholders  stepped  in  to  maintain  European  eontrol  and  further 
London’s  interests.  As  Halford  L.  Hoskins  noted,  “In  November,  1875, 
the  British  Government  had  purehased  a  large  bloek  of  Egyptian  shares 
in  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  less  with  a  view  to  eontrolling  the 
operations  of  the  eompany  than  to  establishing,  in  the  absenee  of  any 
international  agreement,  a  strong  position  relative  to  the  defense  of  that 
waterway. The  era  when  Great  Britain  assumed  eontrol  over  the  Canal 
was  fraught  with  war  in  Europe,  and  London  was  wary  of  the  possibility 


^Max  E.  Fletcher’s  Review  of  East  and  West  of  Suez:  The  Suez  Canal  in  History,  1854-1956hy  D.  A. 
Farnie  http://www.jstor.org/stable/2116551  accessed  15  Apr  14. 

^Although  Great  Britain  had  officially  relinquished  its  Protectorate  over  Egypt  by  1922,  the  widespread, 
unchallenged  presence  of  British  military  forces  and  business  interests  in  Egypt  constituted  a  situation  that 
looked  very  much  like  colonialism  even  up  until  the  time  of  the  Suez  War  in  1956.  See  J.C.B.  Richmond, 
Egypt  1798-1952,  186. 

^  Thomas  T.  F.  Fluang,  “Some  International  and  Legal  Aspects  of  the  Suez  Canal  Question”  The  American 
Journal  of  International  Law  Vol.  51,  No.  2  (Apr.,  1957),  301. 

Halford  L.  Hoskins,  “The  Suez  Canal  as  an  International  Waterway”  The  American  Journal  of 
International  Law  Vol.  37,  No.  3  (Jul.,  1943),  374. 
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of  widespread  unrest  threatening  Canal  operations.  Hoskins  went  on  to 
explain  how  “The  possibility  that  the  Canal  might  beeome  a  zone  of 
hostilities  brought  into  the  open  the  faet  that  Great  Britain  already  had 
assumed  the  role  of  proteetor  of  the  Canal. Great  Britain  saw  the 
expanded  geostrategie  options  afforded  by  eontrol  of  the  eanal  as  worthy 
of  fighting  over,  regardless  of  Egyptian  legal  elaims. 

As  a  literal  and  figurative  path  of  least  resistanee  for  the  British 
Empire’s  eastward  reaeh,  the  Suez  Canal  was  the  most  expedient  avenue 
for  pursuing  trade  with  Asia.  The  Canal  was,  in  the  words  of  British 
Prime  Minister  Anthony  Eden,  “the  swing-door  of  the  British  Empire,” 
offering  a  front  door  to  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  India  and  a  baek  door 
to  Asia.  12  Eden,  along  with  his  Freneh  and  Israeli  eohorts,  saw  Nasser  as 
a  threat  to  their  freedom  to  use  that  door.  The  war  represented  a 
misealeulation  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  By  failing  to  aeeount  for  the 
eompeting  interests  of  Egyptian  nationalists,  the  USSR,  and  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  found  itself  using  eonsiderable  ways  and  means  in 
pursuit  of  unaehievable  ends. 

High  value  for  a  geographically  foreign  entity 

Contextually,  Egypt  and  Great  Britain  in  1956  shared  a 
relationship  that  does  not  elosely  mirror  any  relationships  in  the 
eontemporary  Aretie  region.  Still,  an  understanding  of  the  situation  is 
neeessary  to  appreeiate  the  salient  lessons  from  Britain’s  aetions  in 
Egypt.  Those  lessons  ean  provide  insight  into  today’s  developments  in 
the  navigable  Aretie.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  1  will  foeus  on 
British  aetions  in  Suez,  without  deep  analysis  of  the  eomplementary 
Freneh  and  Israeli  roles  in  the  1956  war.  While  Franee’s  and  Israel’s 
parts  in  the  Suez  War  were  substantial,  they  did  not  dietate  British 


1 1  Halford  L.  Hoskins,  “The  Suez  Canal  as  an  International  Waterway,”  374. 

12  Keith  Kyle,  Suez,  1. 
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actions.  The  path  that  led  Great  Britain  to  war  in  Suez  began  long  before 
1956  and  was  not  dependent  on  Freneh  or  Israeli  deeisions. 

In  the  World  Wars,  the  eanaTs  importanee  was  not  easily 
overstated.  John  Keegan  observed  “the  Canal  was  the  most  important 
line  of  strategie  eommunieation  in  the  Allies’  war  zone,”  in  World  War  l.i^ 
In  WWll,  British  forees  fought  hard  to  maintain  that  line  again.  Control 
of  North  Afriea  and  Egypt  was  instrumental  in  ensuring  “a  favorable 
supply  situation,  with  the  flow  of  materiel  [italies  in  original]  from  the 
Indian  Oeean,”  aiding  Allied  freedom  of  movement  while  eonstraining  the 
Axis.i"^  Even  as  the  British  Empire’s  disintegration  aeeelerated  during 
the  years  following  WWll,  the  habitual  and  established  mode  of  British 
international  relations  eontinued  in  resistanee  to  the  ehanging  world 
situation.  It  took  losing  the  Suez  War  for  London  “to  put  the  British 
New  Look  into  effeet  by  redueing  the  size  of  eonventional  forees,  by 
abandoning  national  service  by  1960  and  by  plaeing  more  relianee  on 
strategie  deterrenee.’’^^  By  implieation,  that  meant  forsaking  the 
eenturies-old  role  of  playing  imperial  master  over  large  swaths  of  the 
globe. 

The  wave  of  decolonization  sweeping  the  world  after  WWll  had  an 
aeute  effeet  on  Great  Britain.  The  British  Empire’s  holdings  eontraeted 
dramatieally  beeause  of  the  war;  an  event  foretold  before  the  war  “even  if 
Britain  proper  were  to  survive. Egypt  was  an  interesting  player  in  the 
deeolonization  phenomenon  of  the  era.  John  Lewis  Gaddis  wrote,  “Egypt 
had  never  formally  been  a  eolony,  but  Great  Britain  had  eontrolled  it 
sinee  the  1880s.”^^  In  the  early  post-World  War  One  era,  Egypt 
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represented  a  vestige  of  Imperial  British  reaeh  into  The  Middle  East  and 
Africa.  As  a  further  benefit,  access  to  Egypt  meant  access  to  the  Arabian 
Sea  through  the  Suez  Canal.  However,  the  Second  World  War  “led  to  a 
marked  increase  in  hostility  to  the  British  in  Egypt,”  reaching  a 
crescendo  when  Nasser  capitalized  in  nationalizing  the  Suez  Canal, 

After  devoting  such  massive  resources  to  defending  North  Africa 
(particularly  Egypt  and  its  canal)  against  the  Axis  powers  in  WWII,  Great 
Britain  was  loath  to  relinquish  control  over  that  “key  part  of  the  ‘informal 
empire. ”’20  Although  Great  Britain  (along  with  the  United  States  and 
France)  sympathized  with  Egypt’s  legal  claims  on  the  Canal  as  its  own 
national  asset  per  the  convention  of  1888,  London  viewed  Nasser’s 
seizure  of  the  canal  in  1956  as  unlawful. 21  As  the  Cold  War  intensified, 
new  threats  to  Great  Britain  compounded  her  vulnerability  to  losing 
colonial  possessions.  As  a  matter  of  prestige  as  much  as  practical  access 
to  the  Suez  Canal,  Great  Britain  placed  a  high  value  on  maintaining 
power  in  Egypt  prior  to  the  Suez  War.  From  that  position,  one  might  see 
how  Great  Britain  saw  its  status  in  Egypt  as  integral  to  the  interests  of 
the  British  Empire.  Indeed,  British  policy  makers  saw  that  interest  as 
worthy  of  embarking  on  a  war.  Their  comprehension  of  the  international 
context  of  the  day  did  not  match  their  zeal  for  launching  the  Suez  War. 

II.  Great  Britain  Controls,  then  Loses  the  Canal 

The  year  1 956  witnessed  a  struggle  about  world  order.  It 
witnessed  a  clash  of  two  world  visions:  bipolarity  versus 
multi-polarity. 

-  Ralph  Died,  Suez  1 956:  A  European  Intervention? 

Before  Great  Britain  was  in  charge  of  Egypt 

Prior  to  the  Suez  War,  Egypt  had  freed  itself  from  Ottoman  Turk 
rule,  under  which  it  existed  from  1517  until  1798.  Following  that  period, 
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a  shifting  cast  of  foreign  powers  dominated  Egypt’s  polities.  They 

ineluded  Napoleonie  Franee  from  1798  until  1799,  then  “a  wily  ambitious 

Albanian  soldier  of  fortune”  named  Mohamed  Ali  in  1805,  and  ultimately 

an  inereased  British  dominanee  that  allowed  for  limited  Egyptian  self- 

rule  as  a  British  proteetorate.22  Great  Britain  would  exereise  that 

domination  over  Egypt  until  the  Suez  War  in  1956.  Importantly,  early 

20^^  eentury  Egypt  did  not  suffer  an  aerimonious  relationship  with  Great 

Britain  prior  to  the  Suez  War.  Though  perhaps  not  universally  loved,  the 

British  presenee  in  Egypt  was  tolerated  without  overwhelming  overt 

popular  eonsternation.23  After  eenturies  of  British  and  Freneh  military 

presenee  and  finaneial  investment  in  Egypt,  European  interests  were 

part  of  the  Egyptian  eultural  landseape  by  the  1950’s.  The  Egyptian 

Revolution  of  1952  brought  Nasser  to  power  and  saw  the  eontinuation  of 

a  elose  relationship  between  the  Egyptian  government  and  European 

finaneial  interests.  Unlike  the  past,  however,  Soviet  efforts  at  exploiting 

Egypt  eame  in  the  form  of  Cold  War  politieal  maehinations  in  the  years 

leading  up  to  the  Suez  War.  Moseow  was  no  stranger  to  Egypt  but  as  the 

Cold  War  metastasized  in  the  1950’s,  the  rift  between  Russia  and  the 

West  would  eome  to  a  point  of  fraeture  in  the  Egyptian  desert.  The  Suez 

War  was  a  logieal  eulmination  of  external  interests  eoming  to  a  head  over 

the  ehange  in  Egypt’s  domestie  situation.  Geoffrey  Warner  observed: 

The  British  believed  [Nasser’s  regime]  was  deliberately 
seeking  to  undermine  their  position  throughout  the  Middle 
East  and  Afriea;  the  Freneh  were  eertain  that  it  was  aiding 
and  abetting  the  rebels  in  Algeria;  and  the  Israelis  knew  it 
was  organizing  [sie]  terrorist  raids  into  their  territory  as  well 
as  preventing  their  shipping  from  using  either  the  Suez 
Canal  or  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. ^4 


Egypt’s  legal  status  was  convoluted  for  much  of  the  period,  which  included  an  official  status  as  part  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  during  WWI,  putting  Great  Britain  in  an  occupying  role  during  the  war.  See  Peter 
Woodward,  Nasser  (New  York:  Longman  Group  UK  Limited,  1992),  4-8. 

The  giant  British  military  base  at  Suez  had  a  chilling  effect  on  UK-Egyptian  relations.  See  Keith  Kyle, 
Suez. 
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The  Suez  War  was  not  the  first  time  Great  Britain  and  Franee  had 
erroneously  evaluated  Russia’s  interests  and  stakes  in  Egypt. The 
1850’s  saw  deep  Franeo-British  involvement  in  and  the  beginning 
eonstruetion  of  the  present  iteration  of  the  Suez  Canal,  with  Egypt  under 
the  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Turk  Mohammed  Sa’id.^^  Investment  by  the 
European  powers  inereased  as  the  Ottoman  Empire  retained  a  slipping, 
tenuous  grasp  on  Egypt.  Finished  in  1869,  the  eanal  was  built  by  the 
Freneh,  realizing  Napoleon’s  dream  of  reviving  the  link  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas.^^ 

Like  today’s  inereasingly  passable  aretie  sea  lines  of 
eommunieation  do,  opening  the  Suez  Canal  represented  a  previously 
unavailable  means  for  eommunieation.  Great  Britain  and  Franee  were 
the  dominant  players  in  the  Canal  region  from  the  late  1 8*^  eentury  until 
the  Suez  War  of  1956.  Those  two  European  powers  saw  the  region  as 
eentral  to  their  interests.  By  eutting  transit  distanees  and  allowing 
expedited  aeeess  to  eolonial  possessions,  the  promise  of  a  eanal  aeross 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  was  eentral  to  British  and  Freneh  ambitions  in  the 
1790’s.28  While  Great  Britain  initially  opposed  the  Freneh  projeet  led  by 
de  Lesseps  as  a  matter  or  realpolitik,  London  was  eager  to  step  in  when 
the  Freneh  masters  of  the  eanal  went  bankrupt  in  1876.^^ 

Aeeordingly,  the  British  strategy  in  the  Suez  was  to  maintain 
maximum  influenee  in  the  faee  of  the  ehange  brought  by  a  new 
international  thoroughfare.  The  other  most  interested  players  at  the  time 
were  Israel,  the  United  States,  the  USSR,  and  Egypt.  These  players  eaeh 
sought  realist  aims  in  maximizing  their  own  gains  while  preventing  their 
eompetitors  from  benefitting.  After  more  than  a  eentury  of  wavering 
support  for,  opposition  against,  and  eventual  eontrol  over  the  Suez 
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Canal,  Great  Britain  had  a  vital  interest  in  the  eanal.  Long  before  1956, 
British  subjeets  eonsidered  the  eanal  a  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
without  regard  to  the  aetual  legal  status  it  held.^^  British  eeonomie 
benefit  from  the  eanal  had  beeome  great  by  the  time  of  the  Suez  War. 
Alan  B.  Mountjoy  wrote,  “Had  there  been  no  disturbanee  to  the  Canal's 
operation  it  is  likely  that  over  15,000  transits  of  the  Canal  would  have 
been  reeorded  in  1956,”  up  from  approximately  5,800  annually  prior  to 
the  Seeond  World  War.^i  Mountjoy  went  on  to  note  that  from  the 
Canal’s  opening  until  the  World  War  Two  (and  beyond,  though 
interpreting  shipping  usage  beeame  inereasingly  harder  due  to  ships 
using  “flags  of  eonvenienee”),  “in  terms  of  greatest  use  the  Suez  Canal 
was  essentially  British. ”^2  Coneordantly,  London’s  failure  to  appraise  the 
interests  of  other  players  in  the  region  delivered  a  hard  blow  to  British 
enterprise. 

Britain’s  missteps  in  trying  to  hold  on 

Great  Britain’s  bungling  response  to  Egypt’s  nationalization  of  the 
Canal  offers  lessons  to  avoid  sueh  missteps  in  the  Aretie  should  an 
analogous  situation  arise.  In  the  1956  Suez  War,  “a  short  lived  but 
brilliant  military  sueeess  led  to  a  total  politieal  defeat”  for  Great  Britain. 
The  Franeo-British-lsraeli  eoalition  sought  the  ejeetion  of  Nasser  and 
eonsidered  war  as  the  most  expedient  of  doing  so.^"^  The  allianee  was 
suffieiently  potent  to  dislodge  the  Egyptian  military’s  seizure  of  the 
Canal,  but  the  diplomatie  pressure  exerted  by  Ameriean  and  Soviet 
leaders  ended  the  long-term  European  hold  on  it.^^  Britain’s  failure  to 
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secure  a  commitment  from  America  in  the  war  vitiated  British  efforts  to 
maintain  control  of  the  line  of  communication  through  force  of  arms. 
That,  compounded  by  Britain’s  misreading  of  Soviet  desire  and 
commitment  to  bolstering  Moscow’s  influence  in  the  Middle  East,  set  the 
stage  for  a  showdown  between  superpowers  that  made  the  military 
reality  on  the  ground  in  Egypt  largely  irrelevant.  As  a  result,  Egypt  was 
able  to  prevent  Great  Britain  and  France  from  enjoying  unfettered 
maritime  access  to  the  Canal  and  beyond.  Egypt  was  able  to  do  so  even 
while  suffering  a  military  defeat  on  its  own  soil.  If  Great  Britain  and 
France  had  better  prepared  their  diplomatic  position  prior  to  the  1956 
war,  they  would  have  been  in  a  stronger  position  to  preserve  the  regional 
status  quo.  To  understand  how  France  and  Great  Britain  came  to  build, 
and  subsequently  lose,  their  dominance  over  the  canal  it  is  necessary  to 
explore  the  antecedent  relevant  geopolitical  events. 

Missed  clues  about  Egyptian  Nationalism 

Just  as  Great  Britain  misread  Soviet  resolve  in  Egypt,  so  too  did  it 
fail  to  grasp  the  import  of  working  with  “Egypt’s  first  indigenous  ruler  for 
2,000  years. Nasser  was  keen  to  establish  a  Pan-Arab  state  and  he 
understood  that  ejecting  European  influence  from  Egypt  was  a 
prerequisite  for  his  grander  designs. In  Egypt’s  1952  revolution, 

Nasser  consolidated  power  by  capitalizing  on  nationalist  sentiment, 
created  in  part  by  the  high  price  in  lives  that  Egypt  paid  in  the  Suez 
Canal’s  construction.^^  By  the  time  he  nationalized  the  canal  in  1956, 
he  consolidated  his  position  by  drawing  on  the  national  outrage  brought 
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on  by  the  US  reneging  on  its  eommitment  to  build  the  Aswan  Dam.^^ 

The  USSR  offered  to  be  a  benefaetor  of  sorts  for  Nasser’s  regime  sinee 
both  parties  sought  the  marginalization  of  Western  influenee  in  Egypt 
and  the  larger  Middle  EastA®  Nasser  may  not  have  had  a  elose 
alignment  of  agendas  with  Moseow  but  for  a  shared  quest  to  rid  the 
region  of  Western  troops,  money  and  power. He  proved  a  shrewd 
statesman  by  “exploit[ing]  the  hopes  held  among  leaders  in  both 
Washington  and  Moseow  that  they  might  bring  him  within  their 
respeetive  spheres  of  influenee. ”^2  With  the  great  menu  of  options  that 
Great  Britain  enjoyed  thanks  to  unfettered  aeeess  to  the  Canal,  London 
would  not  easually  abandon  its  plaee  in  the  power  strueture  of  Egyptian 
geopolities. 

Great  Britain  relied  on  aeeess  to  the  Suez  Canal  for  its  petroleum 
needs.  The  effeet  resonated  throughout  the  British  eeonomy.  “With  fifty- 
one  pereent  of  its  shares  owned  by  the  British  Government,”  The  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Company  relied  on  the  eanal  for  aeeess  to  queneh  Europe’s 
“addietive  thirst”  for  oil.^s  By  1951,  the  eanal  was  “beeoming  a  virtual 
adjunet  of  the  oil  industry. ”^4  For  this  reason,  the  eanal  was  of  great 
import  to  the  British  eeonomy  and  military.  When  Persia  nationalized  its 
oil  and  the  Persian  Prime  Minister  Mohamed  Mossadeq  traveled  to  Egypt 
in  a  symbolie  gesture  of  allied  anti-eolonialism,  the  British  leadership 
reaeted  with  alarm^^  (MI6  in  eonjunetion  with  the  CIA  later  deposed 
Mossadeq46).  Aeeordingly,  it  is  unsurprising  that  London  reaeted  to 
Nasser’s  nationalization  in  a  way  that  mirrored  previous  efforts  to  limit 
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uncertainty  in  the  region.  Restrietions  on  the  oil  flowing  from  the  Middle 
East  through  the  Canal  would  alter  Britain’s  way  of  life;  65%  of  Britain’s 
oil  eame  from  the  Arab  World. By  any  estimation,  losing  the  Suez 
Canal  was  an  eeonomie  hardship  for  Great  Britain.  As  an  illustration, 
years  after  the  Suez  War,  Egypt’s  temporary  elosing  of  the  Canal  to 
British  traffie  eontributed  to  a  sudden  14%  drop  in  the  British  Pound 
sterling. 48  Had  London  retained  its  eontrol  over  the  Canal,  the  British 
Pound  would  not  be  beholden  to  Egyptian  whim. 

If  Great  Britain  failed  to  seeure  her  interests  properly  in  the  Suez 
Canal,  it  was  not  for  want  of  military  might.  The  quiek  and  militarily 
deeisive  war  of  1956  proved  that.  Instead,  Great  Britain,  like  Franee, 
failed  to  grasp  the  totality  of  the  international  attitudes  on  the  eanal’s 
status.  Growing  Egyptian  nationalism  was  a  faetor  London  overlooked 
when  pursuing  a  strategy  for  maintaining  eontrol  over  the  Canal.  When 
Nasser  took  eharge  in  1952,  he  made  no  seeret  of  his  nationalistie 
designs. 49  While  Great  Britain  struggled  to  maintain  its  influenee  in 
world  polities,  Nasser  pushed  Egypt  away  from  the  west.  With  the 
opportunistie  international  relationships  so  eommon  in  the  Cold  War,  the 
USSR  saw  politieal  inroads  in  Egypt.  In  the  politieal  maehinations 
leading  toward  the  1956  war,  “Russia's  aetions  aimed  primarily  at 
furthering  its  own  interests  that  did  not  always  eoineide  with  those  of 
Cairo. If  Great  Britain  and  Franee  had  better  estimated  the 
opportunity  for  the  USSR  to  strengthen  Egypt’s  growing  anti-western 
sentiment,  they  eould  have  pursued  a  more  diplomatie  eourse  of  aetion 
with  the  Egyptian  maleontents,  avoiding  the  1956  war.  Instead,  by 
failing  to  address  the  popular  anger,  whieh  had  built  over  the  eourse  of 
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the  canal’s  construction,  Great  Britain  set  the  stage  for  Soviet  political 
interlopers  to  strengthen  the  political  fragmentation  that  ultimately  led  to 
war. 

The  superpowers  cast  the  deciding  votes  in  the  Suez  War 

Nasser  nurtured  an  increasingly  convivial  relationship  with  the 
USSR  in  the  years  preceding  the  Suez  War.^i  Without  Soviet  backing, 
the  Egyptian  nationalist  cause  would  have  been  unlikely  to  choose  armed 
action  against  Great  Britain  and  France,  as  well  as  Israel. with 
support  from  the  USSR,  Egypt  possessed  the  arms  (of  Soviet  origin 
procured  via  Czechoslovakia^^)  and  sufficient  international  backing  to 
engage  in  a  war  that,  even  if  militarily  unsuccessful,  could  end  the 
legitimacy  of  European  control  over  the  canal.  In  a  rare  Cold  War  show 
of  shared  interests  between  the  United  States  and  USSR,  both 
superpowers  submitted  resolutions  to  the  United  Nations  in  an  effort  to 
calm  the  situation  in  the  Canal  Zone  after  Israel  attacked  Nasser’s  forces 
there. France  and  Great  Britain  vetoed  the  resolutions,  and  London 
sent  Nasser  an  ultimatum  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  the  Canal  Zone. 
Nasser  understood  the  implication  that  if  he  did  not  vacate  the  theater, 
the  European  coalition  would  do  it  for  him.  He  refused,  and  the  war 
commenced  shortly  thereafter. 

This  is  important  because  even  in  the  face  of  a  better-armed  and 
equipped  host  of  foes,  Nasser  did  not  need  to  fear  a  crushing  defeat;  he 
was  confident  that  the  superpowers  would  not  risk  a  nuclear  exchange 
over  Egypt. The  gamble  paid  off,  thanks  in  large  part  because  the 
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Soviet  support  for  the  Egyptian  eause  was  not  matehed  by  Ameriean 
support  for  Nasser’s  foes.  To  point,  Ameriean  statesmen  were  not  averse 
to  the  eoneept  of  Egypt  peaeefully  nationalizing  the  eanal.^'^  In  a  fatal 
misstep,  the  Franeo-British-Israeli  party  “seized  the  Suez  Canal  in  an 
abortive  effort  to  overthrow  the  anti-eolonial  Egyptian  leader  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser,”  but  did  so  “without  informing  the  Amerieans.”^^ 

Exeluding  Ameriean  support  from  British  efforts  was  no  aeeident.  Prime 
Minister  Eden  told  his  eabinet  in  1955  that  the  British  “should  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  restrieted  overmueh  by  reluetanee  to  aet  without  full 
Ameriean  eoneurrenee  and  support. 

The  diplomatie  environment  set  the  United  States  in  a  preearious 
position  vis-a-vis  Egypt’s  aggressive  stanee.  Without  a  elearly  artieulated 
stake  in  exereised  ownership  and  administration  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
Washington  did  not  eonsider  the  issue  to  be  worthy  of  war  with  the 
USSR.  Context  informed  the  Ameriean  position;  the  Korean  War  was  less 
than  four  years  distant.  In  that  unpopular  war,  Ameriea  fought  Soviet- 
baeked  indigenous  troops  for  an  end  state  that  appeared  opaque  to  the 
Ameriean  populous.  The  speeter  of  a  nuelear  exehange  with  the  USSR 
remained  at  the  forefront  of  that  eonfliet.  There  is  no  evidenee  that 
Ameriean  poliey  makers  advoeated  for  insertion  into  another  war  that 
would  see  US  forees  fighting  against  a  Soviet- supplied  enemy. 
Furthermore,  defending  European  eontrol  over  a  part  of  the  Middle  East 
was  not  a  priority  of  the  Eisenhower  administration.^®  Those  faetors, 
when  eoupled  with  the  inereased  risk  of  nuelear  war  that  any  sueh 
eampaign  would  bring,  make  it  easy  to  see  that  a  eost-benefit  analysis  of 
Ameriean  intervention  in  the  eonfliet  would  prove  unappetizing  to 
Washington.  Moreover,  the  situation  in  Hungary  was  degenerating  into 
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war,  threatening  Soviet-baeked  eommunist  expansion  in  Europe  -  a 
development  that  overshadowed  timely  CIA  intelligenee  revealing  Israeli, 
Freneh,  and  British  mobilizations  to  attaek  Egypt. As  Great  Britain 
and  Franee  strengthened  their  partnership  and  resolve  leading  up  to 
their  joint  eampaign  against  Nasser,  they  lamented  Ameriea’s  refusal  to 
take  stronger  aetions  against  the  blossoming  Soviet-Egyptian  eoalition.^^ 
The  Ameriean  eommitment  to  Europe  was  strong  and  demonstrable  in 
1956,  but  the  Ameriean  eommitment  was  not  without  limit,  and  the  limit 
did  not  extend  to  British  aims  in  the  Suez  Crisis,  partieularly  in  light  of 
the  developing  events  in  Hungary  at  the  time.  In  the  emerging  bipolar 
world  of  the  Cold  War,  the  Suez  War  was  a  strong  indieator  of  erises  to 
eome.  Those  eonfliets  that  saw  an  uneven  investment  by  one  side  of  the 
US-USSR  divide  were  likely  to  end  unfavorably  for  the  side  laeking  robust 
support  from  a  superpower.  While  it  was  true  that  “The  Suez  Canal 
erisis  eontributed  greatly  towards  the  eementing  of  the  relationship 
between  Egypt  and  the  Soviet  Union,”  the  same  effeet  did  not  manifest  in 
the  US-European  relationship. 

III.  So  What 

Might  does  not  guarantee  a  right 

The  example  of  Great  Britain  failing  to  eomprehend  the  Egyptian 
situation  in  early  20^^  eentury  Egypt  remains  valuable.  British  elites 
were  direet  with  regard  to  their  treatment  of  the  Suez  issue.  Indeed, 
“during  the  erisis  the  British  leaders  did  not  use  euphemisms  among 
themselves.  Ultimatum,  pretext,  eollusion,  all  were  at  times  employed. 
Writing  at  the  time  of  the  war,  Elisabeth  Monroe  of  The  Economist 
observed,  “To  attaek  Egypt  against  the  reasoned  urging  of  the  world,  and 
under  eover  of  a  smoke-sereen  of  obfuseatory  statements,  ean  arouse  no 
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confident  support  in  the  eountry.”^^  Just  beeause  London  had  the 
means  to  punish  Nasser  did  not  make  their  eause  well  thought  out, 
mueh  less  aehievable.  The  Suez  War  points  to  a  reality  that  should  not 
be  ignored:  when  the  national  interests  of  seemingly  disparate  aetors 
mateh  to  oppose  the  status  quo,  simple  strength  of  arms  ean  be  rendered 
irrelevant.  While  there  is  limited  value  in  exploring  “what  if’  seenarios 
that  might  stoke  nationalist  flames  or  upset  the  regional  power  balanee, 
it  is  important  to  frame  present  potential  problems  sueh  that  the  lessons 
of  the  past  do  not  disappear. The  United  States  ean  avoid  a  similar 
situation  in  the  Aretie  by  aeeurately  taking  stoek  of  who  might  baek 
whom  in  an  effort  to  eounter  Ameriean  might  in  the  region. 

Just  as  the  militarization  of  the  spaee  environment  vitiated  the 
eoneept  of  innoeent  passage  in  that  eommons,®”^  the  armed  adventures  in 
the  Suez  Canal  proved  that  realist  national  interests  trump  goodwill  and 
eooperation.  Great  Britain,  Franee,  Egypt  and  the  USSR  provided  an 
example  par  exeellenee  of  realpolitik  in  their  efforts  to  exert  influenee  in 
the  Suez  Canal. 

A  Host  of  Bad  Options 

What  eould  the  UK  have  done  differently  in  their  quest  to  hold  the 
Suez  Canal?  Ostensibly,  London  ehose  the  most  direet  and  pereeived 
lowest  eost  eourse  of  aetion  in  fighting  Egypt.  War  to  depose  Nasser  was 
not  Great  Britain’s  primary  design  for  its  dealings  with  Egypt.  At  the 
time,  “Britain's  main  eoneerns  in  the  Middle  East  ineluded  prevention  of 
Russian  interferenee,  the  safeguarding  of  the  Suez  Canal  whieh  handled 
a  large  amount  of  British  and  other  Western  marine  traffie,  and 
maintenanee  of  a  seeure  oil  supply  from  the  Middle  East.”^^  Addressing 
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such  concerns  hardly  required  a  surprise  invasion  of  Egypt.  British 
leaders  could  have  entered  negotiations  to  turn  over  eanal  operations  to 
Nasser’s  government. However,  if  Great  Britain  had  eleeted  outright 
not  to  eontest  Egyptian  nationalization,  they  would  have  wholly  lost  their 
eontrol  of  the  eanal. In  place  of  seeing  the  situation  in  the  terms  of  a 
zero-sum  equation.  Great  Britain  eould  have  pursued  a  mutually 
benefieial  eompromise  with  Nasser.  Instead,  it  ehose  war. 

By  forming  a  eoalition  with  Franee  and  Israel,  British  deeision 
makers  built  an  interested  group  with  ostensible  international  legitimaey. 
That  aetion  prevented  the  appearanee  of  Great  Britain  aeting  alone  in 
attempting  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  If  they  had  aeted  alone,  the 
perception  of  a  world  power  (modern  history’s  preeminent  eolonial  power, 
no  less)  bullying  a  lesser  state  in  its  own  territory  would  have  made 
Great  Britain  an  easy  target  for  eondemnation.  That  would  have  been 
partieularly  stinging  during  an  era  of  widespread  deeolonization.  While 
“the  United  Nations  partieipated  in  the  conflict  as  a  mediator,  trying  to 
reduee  the  level  of  violenee  and  separate  the  combatants,”  their  efforts 
were  not  decisive  on  the  seope,  eonduet,  or  outcome  of  the  war."^!  By 
roping  in  allies  to  ehallenge  Egyptian  efforts  at  nationalization,  London 
sought  to  preelude  the  negative  press  that  would  have  eome  with  their 
ostensibly  eolonial  action.  Of  course,  Nasser  ereated  a  eoalition  of  sorts 
as  well. 

When  the  USSR  pledged  its  support  for  Egypt  in  the  Suez  Crisis  it 
eountered  the  effeet  London  aehieved  by  internationalizing  the  eonfliet. 
That  effeet,  however,  did  not  eross  the  Atlantie.  The  early  Cold  War 
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political  climate  in  the  United  States  was  not  isolationist,  but  ineluded  a 

high  hurdle  for  Ameriean  involvement.  As  Robert  Jervis  pointed  out: 

Ameriean  aid,  even  in  Europe,  was  to  be  given  only  when  it 
eonstituted  the  "missing  eomponent"-when  the  eountry  had 
almost  all  the  elements  needed  to  stave  off  the  Communist 
threat  and  limited  U.S.  assistanee  eould  make  the  differenee 
between  sueeess  and  failure.  Given  the  tight  budgetary 
restrictions,  the  United  States'  role  had  to  be  very  limited. 

Thus,  only  a  few  cases  eould  qualify,  and  even  areas  of 
strategie  value  were  not  to  be  eontested  unless  the 
eireumstanees  were  propitious. 


By  Jervis’s  definition,  Suez  did  not  qualify  for  Ameriean  intervention  at 
the  time. 

if  Great  Britain  had  more  aeeurately  gauged  Ameriean  eommitment 
to  their  eause  or  their  own  eapability  to  wage  a  war  against  a  Soviet- 
baeked  Egypt,  they  eould  have  embarked  on  their  eampaign  from  a 
better-informed  position.  Sinee  London  aeeomplished  neither  of  those,  it 
doomed  itself  to  fighting  a  war  that  would  bring  swift  vietory  on  the 
battlefield  and  simultaneously  failed  to  aehieve  the  peaee  it  desired.  As 
Beaufre  noted,  “unless  [a  war]  ean  be  a  total  vietory  on  a  world 
seale...sueh  an  operation  ha[s]  no  prospeet  of  sueeess,  if  not  earned  out 
against  a  favourable  politieal  baekground.”'^^  He  went  on  to  agree  with 
the  spirit  of  Clausewitz’s  argument,  asserting  that  military  efforts  must, 
above  all,  support  politieal  aims  in  order  to  aehieve  the  desired  ends.’^'^  If 
British  leadership  had  insisted  on  publiely  announeed  Ameriean  baeking 
prior  to  fighting  Nasser’s  forces,  Russia  would  likely  have  less  readily 
pledged  its  support  to  the  Egyptian  eause.  Instead,  Great  Britain  led  a 
eharge  into  quagmire,  ignoring  the  reality  of  the  world’s  politieal  elimate. 
Per  Gaddis,  the  British  handling  of  the  situation  in  Suez  was  “ill- 
eoneeived,  badly  timed,  and  ineompetently  managed,”  and  “almost  broke 
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up  the  NATO  alliance. For  want  of  scrutinizing  the  geostrategic 
situation  more  thoroughly,  London  plunged  into  a  doomed  conflict  of  its 
own  creation. 

Another  area  in  which  Great  Britain  could  have  better  prepped  the 
diplomatic  battlefield  would  have  been  by  creating  an  alternate 
international  narrative.  London  should  have  showed  the  world  and  the 
Russians  that  British  control  of  the  canal  was  in  everyone’s  best 
interests. 

Conclusion 

It  may  be  that  broad  trends,  such  as  the  triumph  of  notions  of 
progress,  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire  [sic],  the  advance 
of  mechanization  and  the  emergence  of  international  capital 
markets,  made  the  construction  of  the  canal  inevitable. 

-The  Economist,  June  2003 

If  the  Suez  Canal  itself  was  an  inevitable  phenomenon,  Great 
Britain’s  loss  of  control  over  it  was  not."^®  In  summary.  Great  Britain  and 
France  devoted  over  a  century  of  military,  political  and  diplomatic 
investment  into  furthering  their  causes  in  Egypt  but  lost  control  in  1956. 
That  loss  may  not  have  been  preventable  in  perpetuity,  but  it  did  not 
have  to  end  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Suez  War.  Andre  Beaufre,  who 
commanded  French  units  in  the  war,  pointed  out  that  the  Suez  War 
merits  deliberate  reflection.  He  wrote,  “a  political  defeat  as  the  outcome 
of  a  victorious  military  action  raises  a  problem  of  the  first  importance. 

His  words  should  give  pause  to  anyone  who  assumes  that  a 
preponderance  of  military  might  in  the  Arctic  will  automatically  translate 
into  unchallenged  dominance  of  the  region.  Just  as  Canada  and  Russia 
today  claim  “ownership”  of  various  Arctic  shipping  lanes,  so  too  did 
Europe’s  powers  assert  claims  over  the  Suez  Canal  in  the  decades 
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leading  up  to  1956.  They  finaneed  the  eanal,  propped  up  friendly 
regimes,  and  fought  a  winning  war  to  maintain  their  assets.  Still,  their 
efforts  were  ultimately  fruitless  given  both  the  Ameriean  and  Soviet 
governments  hostile  response  to  the  Franeo-British-Israeli  eoalition.'^^ 
The  Suez  War  was  a  referendum  on  the  Cold  War  world  and  the  result 
was  bipolarity:  Europe  was  not  to  play  an  equal  part  in  the  US-USSR 
struggle. Had  the  United  Kingdom  and  Franee  grasped  that  faet,  they 
would  not  have  been  foreed  to  relinquish  eontrol  over  the  Suez  Canal  in 
the  manner  they  did.  While  the  eontext  of  the  Suez  War  is  only 
tangentially  analogous  to  the  eurrent  state  of  affairs  in  the  Aretie, 
analysis  of  regional  stakeholders’  interests  is  benefieial  in  any  situation 
whereby  a  new  line  of  eommunieation  promises  profitability  and  an 
expanded  menu  of  poliey  options.  Great  Britain  saw  the  profit  and 
geostrategie  options  that  eame  with  eontrolling  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
fought  to  keep  eontrol. 

Suez  was  not  an  unmitigated  disaster  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
While  the  war  foreed  British  aeeeptanee  “that  the  end  of  the  empire  was 
at  hand,”  it  did  not  destroy  Great  Britain. It  was  elear  that  “politieal 
and  eeonomie  realities  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II  rendered 
Britain's  global  eontraetion  inevitable. However,  sinee  Egypt  was  not 
offieially  a  eolony.  Great  Britain  might  have  used  different  means  to 
retain  her  eeonomie  interests  in  Egypt  without  war.  Although  it  was  a 
misearriage  of  British  foreign  poliey  in  that  it  failed  to  aehieve  its 
purpose,  the  Suez  War  led  London  to  reevaluate  Great  Britain’s  position 
in  the  world’s  balanee  of  power.  After  Suez,  British  leaders  grasped  the 
reality  that  their  national  wellbeing  depended  on  a  strong  partnership 
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with  the  United  States. indeed,  British  leadership  eame  to  terms  with 
the  reality  that  after  Suez,  Great  Britain  “eould  never  again  resort  to 
military  aetion,  outside  British  territories,  without  at  least  Ameriean 
aequieseenee.”^^  That  lesson  is  important  beeause  it  showed  that  while 
Great  Britain  and  her  eoalition  allies,  Franee  and  Israel,  had  the  ability 
to  deal  defeat  to  their  foe  on  the  battlefield,  without  the  politieal  and 
eeonomie  support  of  Washington,  eombat  superiority  did  not  translate 
into  geopolitieal  vietory.  As  Krozewski  noted,  “After  Suez,  [British]  poliey 
was  reappraised  and  eo-ordinated  [sie]  more  elosely  with  the  US.”^'^ 
Furthermore,  the  debaele  “strengthened  [British]  determination  to 
pursue  its  independent  nuelear  status. The  Suez  War  revealed  a  world 
geopolitieal  environment  dominated  by  two  superpowers,  whereby 
everyone  else  would  have  to  piek  a  side  or  risk  irrelevanee  and  drastieally 
limited  politieal  options. 

In  the  Aretie,  states  are  eurrently  seeking  to  maximize  their 
geostrategie  options.  To  eonelude  this  paper,  I  will  turn  to  speeifie 
reeommendations  for  how  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  NATO  might 
realize  benefieial  ends  through  using  the  means  at  their  disposal. 
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Chapter  5 

Conclusions:  Where  to  place  the  Diplomacy/ Military  Fulcrum  in  the 
21®*  Century  Arctic 

[A]s  Hellas  became  more  powerful  and  as  the  importance  of 
acquiring  money  became  more  and  more  evident,  tyrannies 
were  established  in  nearly  all  the  cities,  revenues  increased, 
shipbuilding  flourished,  and  ambition  turned  toward  sea- 
power. 

-Thucydides,  The  Peloponnesian  War 

The  Panama  and  Suez  Canals  are  more  than  simply  navigational 
ehokepoints.  They  are  symbols  of  national  will  and  demonstrated 
geostrategie  hotspots.  Unlike  established  nautieal  ehokepoints  sueh  as 
the  Malaeea  Straits,  Gibraltar,  the  Bosporus,  Cape  Horn  and  other  open- 
sea  waterways,  the  navigable  Aretie  will  eome  into  being  as  a  new  entity 
and  one  without  definitive  legal  status.  Indeed,  the  “same  geophysieal 
ehanges  that  are  spurring  inereased  interest  in  the  region  are  making  it 
all  the  more  diffieult  for  Aretie  stakeholders  to  designate  speeifie  points 
in  Aretie  spaee  as  either  definitively  ‘inside’  or  ‘outside’  state  territory. 
Further  differentiating  the  Aretie  from  other  navigational  phenomena,  a 
melting  Aretie  represents  what  Rosen  deseribed  as  “a  struetural  ehange 
in  the  seeurity  environment. ’’^  It  does  so  by  bringing  world  powers  into 
inereased  interaetion  in  a  region  where  they  eurrently  have  relatively 
little.  The  United  States,  Canada,  China  and  Russia  should  undertake 
proaetive  measures  to  prevent  inadvertent  hostilities,  environmental 
degradation,  and  legal  uneertainties  as  they  refine  their  Aretie  agendas. 
Additionally,  they  should  endeavor  to  preserve  a  elearly  delineated 
pieture  of  national  sovereignty  in  the  ehanging  Aretie.  Lest  the  Aretie 
end  up  as  a  modern-day  Isthmus  of  Corinth  and  host  the  outbreak  of  a 


*  Gerhardt,  Hannes,  et  al.  "Contested  Sovereignty  in  a  Changing  Arctic."  Annals  Of  The  Association  Of 
American  Geographers  100,  no.  4  (October  2010):  999. 

^  Stephen  Peter  Rosen,  Winning  the  Next  War:  Innovation  and  the  Modern  Military  (Ithaca,  NY :  Cornell 
University  Press,  1991),  251. 
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major  war,  Arctic  stakeholders  must  temper  their  thirst  for  riehes  and 
prevent  a  bellieose  metastasis  of  sea  power  in  the  Aretie.^ 

In  this  eoneluding  ehapter,  I  will  outline  reeommendations  for  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  NATO  as  they  might  seek  to  exploit  the 
ehanging  situation  in  the  Aretie.  While  there  are  unlimited  possible 
outeomes  in  the  ehanging  Aretie,  I  contend  that  any  forward-looking 
strategy  should  address  three  contingeneies.  First,  strategists  should 
eonsider  the  effeets  of  no  environmental  ehange  in  the  Aretie  from  the 
present  physiognomy.  While  seienee  indieates  sueh  a  seenario  to  be 
unlikely,  statesmen  and  military  leaders  must  eonsider  how  to  address 
the  status  quo  while  eyeing  methods  of  forwarding  their  interests  when 
no  ehange  is  afoot.  Seeond,  if  slow  ehange  eharaeterizes  environmental 
ehanges  in  the  Aretie,  sueeessful  strategies  will  budget  for  a  steadily 
evolving  situation  whieh  offers  time  to  assess  and  reaet  without 
immediaey.  Last,  if  a  drastie,  sudden  ehange  happens  in  the  Aretie, 
those  states  with  a  ready  plan  will  be  better  suited  to  meet  any 
ehallenges  as  eompared  to  states  that  have  to  start  from  a  dead  stop.  My 
following  recommendations  are  not  speeifie  to  eaeh  type  of  ehange,  sinee 
it  is  impraetieal  to  try  to  prediet  the  future,  but  rather  offer  suggestions 
that  might  fit  in  any  of  the  three  possible  seenarios  for  Aretie  ehange. 

The  goal  of  my  analysis  eonforms  to  Peter  Sehwartz’s  ideas  of 
considering  seenarios;  I  seek  “not  a  more  aceurate  pieture  of  tomorrow 
but  better  decisions  about  the  future”  through  this  analysis.^  By 
deliberately  endeavoring  to  prevent  eonfliet  and  consternation  in  the 
Arctic,  America,  Canada,  China,  and  Russia  can  forestall  or  prevent  the 
undesired  events  that  befell  the  Suez  Canal  while  drawing  on  the 
sueeessful  lessons  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Borgerson  observed  in  Foreign 
Affairs  “the  Aretie  eountries  have  also  begun  making  remarkably 


^  Thucydides,  The  Peloponnesian  War  (New  York,  NY :  Penguin,  1972),  43. 

Peter  Schwartz,  The  Art  of  the  Long  View:  Planning  for  the  Future  in  an  Uncertain  World  (New  York: 
Crown  Business,  1996),  9. 
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concerted  efforts  to  eooperate,  rather  than  fight,  as  the  region  opens  up, 
settling  old  boundary  disputes  peaeefully  and  letting  international  law 
guide  their  behavior.”^  His  findings  support  the  assumption  that  while 
states  seek  to  balanee  power  in  the  Aretie,  it  is  likely  that  they  will 
experiment  with  strategies  designed  to  maximize  benefits  with  the  lowest 
level  of  energy  expenditure.  It  is  important  to  aeknowledge  that  although 
states  may  endeavor  to  advanee  their  interests  peaeefully,  the  possibility 
of  eonfliet  should  not  be  ignored.  The  following  observations  draw  on 
historieal  preeedent  and  aeeepted  norms  of  international  relations. 

Canada 

Canada’s  leaders  have  voieed  eoneerns  over  a  pereeived  threat  to 
national  sovereignty  in  the  Aretie.  They  have  similarly  voieed  anxiety 
with  regard  to  the  status  of  the  Northwest  Passage.  Ottawa  ean  address 
both  issues  by  inereasing  Canada’s  armed  presenee  in  the  Aretie. 
Revitalization  efforts  at  the  Nanisivik  naval  faeility  and  the  Aretie 
Training  Center  are  positive  steps  toward  bolstering  Canada’s  defense 
posture  in  the  Aretie.^  Ottawa  should  eontinue  preparing  for  an 
inereased  military  presenee  in  Canada’s  far  north.  Doing  so  in  eoneert 
with  Ameriean  forees  through  exereises  and  partnerships  will  inerease 
Canada’s  options  should  they  need  to  use  foree  in  defense  of  Canada’s 
interests. 

Additionally,  Canadian  diplomats  should  fight  for  amendments  to 
the  UNCLOS  sueh  that  they  reetify  any  inseeurity  eoneerning  the 
Northwest  Passage.  Should  Canada  fail  to  aehieve  their  desired  ehanges 
to  the  doeument,  an  inereased  investment  in  patrol  presenee  should 
allay  anxiety  while  diseouraging  aetivity  inimieal  to  Canada’s  interests. 


^  Scott  Borgerson,  “The  Coming  Arctic  Boom,”  Foreign  Affairs  92.4  (2013):  76-89. 

^  Michael  Byers,  “Time  to  negotiate  the  Northwest  Passage  with  the  United  States”  Policy  Options, 
October  2011,  69. 
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Continue  Exercising  Arctic  Sovereignty 

The  government  in  Ottawa  needs  to  invest  further  in  exereises  like 
Trillium  Response T  Doing  so  will  serve  two  purposes.  First,  maneuvers 
in  the  far  northern  reaehes  of  Canada  will  inerease  the  eredibility  and 
experienee  of  Canadian  military  forees.  Operating  in  so  harsh  an 
environment  as  the  Aretie  demands  a  speeifie  skillset  and  speeialized 
equipment  distinet  from  what  is  needed  to  eonduet  operations  in  other, 
more  permissive  environments.  Additional  Aretie  exereises  will  bolster 
the  eompetenee  of  Canada’s  forees  as  they  inerease  their  presenee  in  the 
north.  That  will  provide  Ottawa  more  options  in  the  event  that  a  kinetie 
military  response  beeomes  neeessary.  Seeondly  but  no  less  important, 
Canada’s  exereises  in  the  Aretie  will  serve  notiee  to  any  would-be 
interlopers,  be  they  eommereial  shipping  vessels  or  foreign-sponsored 
aetivities  with  nefarious  intent.  That  notiee  will  eome  in  the  form  of  an 
armed  Canadian  presenee  with  the  effeet  of  making  hostile  aetors  think 
twiee  before  taking  liberties  within  Canada’s  territory. 

It  is  eritieal  that  Canada  and  the  United  States  train  for  eoalition 
operations  in  Canada’s  north.  Shared  interests  in  the  Aretie  define  the 
US/ Canadian  relationship  and  with  Ameriean  forees  already  present  in 
Alaska,  both  states  ean  benefit  by  preparing  to  meet  any  ehallenges  to 
Canada’s  sovereignty  in  a  joint  manner.  Preparing  a  eredible  eapability 
to  operate  in  the  Aretie  will  inerease  Canada’s  ability  to  address  threats 
to  Canadian  interests,  both  nautieal  and  terrestrial.  In  2007,  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  Steven  Harper  eaptured  that  sentiment  when  he 
remarked,  “Canada  has  a  ehoiee  when  it  eomes  to  defending  our 
sovereignty  in  the  Aretie.  Either  we  use  it  or  we  lose  it.”^ 


^  Canadian  Army,  “Exercise  TRILLIUM  RESPONSE”  http://www.armv-armee.forces.gc.ca/en/exercises- 
20 1 3/ex-triIIium-response.page  accessed  5  May  5,  2014. 

*  Michael  Byers,  “Time  to  negotiate  the  Northwest  Passage  with  the  United  States,”  69. 
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UNCLOS  and  Canada/US  relations 

Canada  needs  to  define  its  plaee  in  the  Aretie  within  the  eontext  of 
the  UNCLOS  and  partieularly  regarding  the  Northwest  Passage. 
Unilaterally  affixing  “Canadian”  to  the  waterway’s  name,  whieh  Canada’s 
House  of  Commons  did  in  2009,  will  do  little  to  forward  Ottawa’s 
interests  and  seeurity  in  the  Canadian  Aretie.^  The  melting  iee  in 
Canada’s  northern  littoral  is  an  identified  vulnerability  to  Canadian 
seeurity.  If  Canadian  deeision  makers  are  unhappy  with  the  eurrent 
state  of  affairs  as  enabled  by  the  UNCLOS,  they  should  strive  to  amend 
the  UNCLOS  or  withdraw  from  it.  This  is  a  salient  point  as  the  iee  melts, 
opening  aeeess  to  northern  Canada.  Without  a  elear,  legal  delineation  of 
what  eonstitutes  Canadian  territory  and  exelusive  eeonomie  zones, 
Canada  stand  to  lose  potential  revenue  from  eommereial  aetivity.  As  the 
ieebound  Canadian  arehipelago  opens  to  resouree  extraetion,  Canada 
should  position  its  industry  to  exploit  the  opportunities.  Doing  so  will 
strengthen  the  Canadian  eeonomy. 

In  their  Mareh  2014  poliey  brief.  Offshore  Oil  and  Gas 
Governance  in  the  Arctic,  A  Leadership  Role  for  the  U.S.,  Brookings 
Institute  seholars  Charles  Ebinger,  Alisa  Sehaekmann,  and  John  P. 
Banks  outline  speeifie  reeommendations  for  Canada  addressing  its 
international  dealings  within  the  Aretie.  Of  note,  they  reeommend 
Canada  and  the  US  engage  diplomatieally  “in  strengthening  the  loealized 
regulatory  framework  speeifie  to  their  shared  marine  environments,” 
speeifieally  sinee  “Canada  is  preparing  for  more  exploration  in  the 
Beaufort  Sea”  whieh  abuts  Ameriean  territory.  ^  ^  Doing  so  would  offer 
Canada  and  the  US  an  opportunity  to  taekle  one  of  the  “bite  size”  issues 


^  Ana-Maria  Ghimis.  "Rim  Versus  Non-Rim  States  in  the  Aretie  Region:  Prospeets  for  a  Zero-Sum  Game 
Or  a  Win-Win  One?"  Romanian  Journal  of  European  Affairs  13,  no.  3  (09,  2013):  40. 

***  Jeremiah  Cushman,  “Canadian  Sovereignty  In  The  Aretie:  The  military  ramifieations  of  Ottawa's 
elaims,”  Military  Periseope,  26  April  2007. 

*’  Ebinger  et.  at,  “Offshore  Oil  and  Gas  Govemanee  in  the  Aretie,  A  Leadership  Role  for  the  U.S.,”  53. 
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they  share,  opening  the  door  and  laying  the  foundation  to  negotiations 
addressing  matters  of  inereased  gravityd^ 

The  United  States 

We  will  also  partner  with  Canada  on  regional  security  issues 
such  as  an  evolving  Arctic. . . 

-201 1  National  Military  Strategy  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

The  provisions  of  the  President’s  2013  National  Strategy  for  the 
Aretie  Region  are  ambitious  and  offer  a  sound  basis  for  where  Ameriean 
Aretie  poliey  should  foeus.  Still,  more  than  a  year  after  President 
Obama’s  sweeping  deelarations  eoneerning  Ameriea’s  Aretie  polieies,  the 
US  government  has  implemented  few  of  his  visions.  The  DoD’s  matehing 
doeument  whieh  followed  the  President’s  strategy  is  also  a  solid  poliey 
framework  from  whieh  to  build.  The  ehallenge  today  lies  in  translating 
hopes,  wishes,  and  proelamations  about  America’s  Arctic  interests  into 
action.  The  evidence  of  a  rapidly  changing  context  in  the  Arctic  is  legion, 
and  American  action  is  not  keeping  pace  with  those  changes. 

2013  Strategies  for  the  Arctic  -  a  Good  Start 

In  his  2013  document.  President  Obama  averred  that  America’s 
Arctic  strategy  hinges  “on  three  lines  of  effort. Advancing  American 
security  interests,  pursuing  responsible  Arctic  region  stewardship  and 
strengthening  international  cooperation  are  the  three  priorities  in  the 
President’s  strategy.  His  plan  is  ambitious  in  concept  but  fails  to 
provide  the  “how”  for  many  of  the  document’s  notions.  Accordingly,  the 
National  Strategy  for  the  Arctic  falls  victim  to  what  Richard  P.  Rumelt 
terms  “bad  strategy.”  By  simply  stating  wishes,  goals,  and  desires  with 


Ebinger  et.  at,  “Offshore  Oil  and  Gas  Governance  in  the  Arctic,  A  Leadership  Role  for  the  U.S.,”  53. 
The  White  House,  “National  Strategy  for  the  Arctic  Region.” 

The  White  House,  “National  Strategy  for  the  Arctic  Region,”  2. 
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scant  guidance,  the  doeument  meanders  into  praetieal  irrelevaneed^ 
Eneouragingly,  O’Rourke  noted  “On  January  30,  2014,  the  Obama 
Administration  released  an  implementation  plan  for  the  May  2013 
National  Strategy  for  the  Aretie  region. Continued  direetion  from  the 
President’s  administration  will  further  inerease  the  sentiment  that 
Ameriea’s  Aretie  poliey  is  a  priority. 

In  eontrast,  the  DoD’s  Aretie  Strategy  does  eall  for  speeifie  aetions. 
For  instanee,  it  states. 

Priority  will  be  given  to  addressing  key  near-term  ehallenges 
primarily  in  key  enablers,  ineluding:  shortfalls  in  iee  and 
weather  reporting  and  foreeasting;  limitations  in  C41SR  due 
to  laek  of  assets  and  harsh  environmental  eonditions;  and 
limited  domain  awareness.  The  key  will  be  to  address  needs 
over  time  as  aetivity  in  the  Aretie  inereases,  while  balaneing 
potential  Aretie  investments  with  other  national  priorities. 

That  type  of  eonerete  reeommendation  is  important  if  Ameriean  deeision 
makers  are  to  direet  efforts  toward  a  speeified  end  in  the  Aretie.  The 
DoD’s  Aretie  Strategy  fits  neatly  with  the  President’s  vision.  Both 
doeuments  stress  how  it  is  vital  to  Ameriean  interests  that  US 
instruments  of  power  nurture  eooperation  in  the  Aretie. 

It  is  important  to  reeognize  that  repeatedly  ealling  for  inereased 
international  eooperation  in  the  Aretie  does  not  guarantee  that  Ameriea’s 
rivals  for  influenee  in  the  region  will  agree.  While  it  is  arguably  in  all 
Aretie  stakeholders’  best  interest  to  seek  the  “peaeeful  resolution  of 
disputes  without  eoereion,”!^  Ameriean  poliey  should  not  rest  on  that 
assumption.  In  light  of  NATO’s  publie  deelaration  that  it  plans  no 
additional  presenee  in  the  Aretie  in  spite  of  the  inereases  in  eommereial 
and  Russian  military  aetivity  there,  Ameriean  strategy  should  plan  for 


Richard  P.  Rumelt,  Good  Stmtegy/Bad  Strategy:  The  Difference  and  Why  it  Matters  (New  York: 
Crown,  2011),  32-34. 

Ronald  O'Rourke,  “Changes  in  the  Arctic:  Background  and  Issues  for  Congress,”  9. 

The  Pentagon,  “Department  of  Defense  Arctic  Strategy,”  14. 

**  The  White  House,  “National  Strategy  for  the  Arctic  Region,”  4. 
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joint  US/ Canadian  efforts  to  countering  activity  hostile  to  American  and 
Canadian  interests  in  the  Arcticd^  Also,  Washington  should  prepare  to 
implement  pre-developed  plans  if  NATO  changes  the  character  of  its 
Arctic  stance  and  advocates  for  increased  military  presence  in  the  region. 
A  policy  that  assumes  other  states  will  adhere  to  Washington’s  vision  - 
instead  of  promoting  capabilities  to  address  states  and  activities  that  do 
not  -  will  fail  to  advance  American  security  interests. 

With  regard  to  President  Obama’s  second  priority  of  responsible 
stewardship  in  Arctic  region, 20  he  recognizes  how  “[a]n  undisciplined 
approach  to  exploring  new  opportunities  in  [the  Arctic]  could  result  in 
significant  harm  to  the  region,  to  our  national  security  interests,  and  to 
the  global  good. ”21  Again,  the  President’s  strategy  promulgates  an 
admirable  goal  but  fails  to  address  how  America  can  forward  that  goal  in 
a  specific  way. 

Ratify  the  UNCLOS 

The  2013  Arctic  strategy  pushes  the  importance  of  the  President’s 
third  line  of  effort  to  “strengthen  international  cooperation. ”22  On  this 
point,  the  President’s  recommendation  is  clear  and  ostensibly  feasible. 

He  specifically  recommends  American  accession  to  the  UNCLOS. The 
DoD’s  Arctic  Strategy  similarly  asserts  that  the  Department  “will 
continue  to  support  U.S.  accession  to  the  United  Nations  Convention  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea.”^^  The  President’s  document  rightly  points  out  that 
as  the  only  member  of  the  Arctic  Council  that  is  not  a  signatory  to  the 
UNCLOS,  America  is  unable  to  “maximize  legal  certainty  and  best  secure 
international  recognition  of  our  rights. That  point  is  salient  for  two 

Gerard  O’Dwyer,  “NATO  Rejeets  Direet  Aretie  Presenee,”  Defense  News,  29  May  2013. 

The  White  House,  “National  Strategy  for  the  Aretie  Region,”  7. 

The  White  House,  “National  Strategy  for  the  Aretie  Region,”  4. 

The  White  House,  “National  Strategy  for  the  Aretie  Region,”  8. 

The  White  House,  “National  Strategy  for  the  Aretie  Region,”  9. 

The  Pentagon,  “Department  of  Defense  Aretie  Strategy,”  10. 

The  White  House,  “National  Strategy  for  the  Aretie  Region,”  8. 
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reasons.  First,  any  agreement  the  members  of  the  Aretie  Couneil  make 

under  the  auspiees  of  the  UNCLOS  will  be  problematie  for  the  United 

States  from  a  legal  standpoint.  Any  legal  agreement  hostile  to  Ameriean 

interests  will  leave  Ameriea’s  diplomatie  instrument  of  power  less  eapable 

to  eonfront  the  ehallenge,  foreing  negotiations  outside  legal  ehannels 

used  by  UNCLOS  signatory  states.  That  deereases  eertainty  by  putting 

Ameriea  on  an  unequal  legal  footing  with  respeet  to  other  Aretie  states. 

Aeeordingly,  being  a  non-signatory  to  the  UNCLOS  blunts  Ameriea’s 

diplomatie  instrument  of  power  for  want  of  operating  on  a  level  playing 

field  in  the  international  legal  sense.  By  ratifying  UNCLOS  Ameriea  ean 

take  a  positive  step  toward  advaneing  Ameriean  interests  in  the  Aretie. 

Indeed,  Borgerson  observes. 

While  the  rest  of  the  world  has  already  awoken  to  the 
region's  growing  importanee,  the  United  States  still  seems 
fast  asleep,  leaving  the  playing  field  open  to  more  competitive 
rivals...  The  first  and  most  obvious  place  for  the  United 
States  to  start  is  to  finally  join  the  164  other  countries  that 
have  acceded  to  UNCLOS.^^ 

From  the  DoD’s  point  of  view,  the  UNCLOS  can  help  it  execute  its 
duties  of  protecting  American  security  in  the  Arctic.  Per  the  Arctic 
Strategy,  the  UNCLOS  “codifies  the  rights,  freedoms,  and  uses  of  the  sea 
and  airspace  the  Department  seeks  to  preserve;  provides  a  means  for  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes;  and  ensures  international  recognition  of 
resources  rights  on  the  extended  continental  shelf.”^'^  The  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  make  a  reasoned  argument  for  the  ratification  of  the 
UNCLOS.  While  doing  so  could  possibly  invite  challenges  America’s 
sovereignty  in  the  region,  a  robust  and  ready  American  military  presence 
will  suffice  to  protect  America’s  Arctic  interests. 


Scott  Borgerson,  “The  Coming  Arctic  Boom,”  76-89. 

The  Pentagon,  “Department  of  Defense  Arctic  Strategy,”  10. 
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Offer  Iceland  an  Alternative  to  China 

The  US  needs  to  address  China’s  interest  in  leeland  as  a  matter  of 
priority.  Sitting  astride  busy  shipping  lanes  in  proximity  to  the  Aretie, 
Europe  and  North  Ameriea,  leeland ’s  geostrategie  importanee  today  rivals 
that  of  its  Cold  War  stature.  In  that  era,  “leeland  was  eonsidered  one  of 
the  most  important  outposts  for  U.S.  eontinental  defense  and  for 
potential  offensive  military  operations  against  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
addition  to  being  a  vital  sea  link  to  Western  Europe. ”^8  Save  the  part 
about  offensive  aetions  against  the  USSR,  leeland’s  relevanee  to 
Ameriean  seeurity  is  no  less  today  than  it  was  during  the  Cold  War. 

When  the  United  States  vaeated  its  faeilities  at  Keflavik  in  2006,  it 
opened  the  door  to  other  states  seeking  easier  aeeess  to  a  regional 
presenee.  The  geostrategie  reality  with  regard  to  leeland  is  elear:  a  state 
seeking  bolstered  Aretie  power  will  gain  options  by  maintaining  a 
presenee  in  leeland. 

China  is  eourting  leeland  enthusiastieally.^^  Beijing  is  not  the 
only  non-Aretie,  non-Western  state  seeking  inroads  in  leeland.  Several 
eountries  seek  aeeess  to  leeland’s  strategieally  valuable  position 
prompting  leeland’s  president  Olafur  Grimsson  to  state,  “they  are  eoming 
with  a  basket  of  investment  finanee.”^®  Finaneial  investment  is  not  the 
only  way  China  is  pursuing  influenee  in  leeland.  Aeeording  to  leelandie 
historian  and  journalist  Hjortur  J.  Gudmundsson,  “China  has  for 
example  sent  a  number  of  high  profile  delegations  to  the  eountry  and  its 
embassy  in  leeland  has  reportedly  been  greatly  expanded  to  inelude  staff 
up  to  500  people.  Furthermore,  the  two  eountries  eoneluded  a  landmark 
free  trade  deal  [in  2013].”^^  By  eontrast,  the  Ameriean  mission  to  leeland 
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boasts  a  roster  of  12  Americans. is  logical  to  assume  that  China  is 
not  investing  in  Iceland  for  love  of  the  island’s  scenery  and  culture.  Lest 
Chinese  influence  secure  a  stronghold  in  the  North  Atlantic  -  so  close  to 
both  the  European  and  North  American  landmasses  -  Washington  must 
re-insert  itself  into  Icelandic  geopolitics.  At  the  very  least,  Iceland 
warrants  its  own  American  defense  attache.  In  the  current  arrangement, 
the  defense  attache  office  in  Norway  is  responsible  for  US-Icelandic 
defense  cooperation  as  an  additional  duty.^^ 

NATO  and  the  Arctic 

NATO  can  ill  afford  to  continue  operating  with  its  current  lack  of 

urgency  regarding  a  proactive  Arctic  policy.  Per  Smith-Windsor’s  NATO 

research  paper,  “The  safety,  security  and  defence  [sic]  implications  of  a 

warming  Arctic  are  real  and  cannot  be  ignored. ”^4  From  that  knowledge, 

NATO  can  take  some  positive  steps  toward  investing  in  Arctic  security. 

First,  NATO  should  reestablish  a  permanent  presence  at  Keflavik, 

Iceland.  Doing  so  will  serve  two  primary  purposes;  it  will  expedite 

NATO’s  ability  to  respond  to  any  contingency  in  the  Arctic,  as  well  as 

filling  a  strategic  and  diplomatic  vacuum  that  has  existed  in  Iceland 

since  the  US  vacated  Keflavik  in  2006. 

Second,  NATO  should  strengthen  its  maritime  patrols  of  the  Arctic 

shipping  lanes.  In  the  spirit  of  the  European  Union’s  2011  document  “A 

sustainable  EU  policy  for  the  High  North,”  NATO  can  call  on  non-alliance 

states  within  the  EU  to  share  the  workload  that  the  EU’s  document 

implies.  Specifically,  the  EU’s  Arctic  policy: 

Calls  on  the  States  in  the  region  to  ensure  that  any  current 
transport  routes  -  and  those  that  may  emerge  in  the  future  - 
are  open  to  international  shipping  and  to  refrain  from 
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introducing  any  unilateral  arbitrary  burdens,  be  they 
finaneial  or  administrative,  that  eould  hinder  shipping  in  the 
Aretie,  other  than  internationally  agreed  measures  aimed  at 
inereasing  seeurity  or  proteetion  of  the  environment;^^ 

As  both  Panama  and  Suez  showed,  ensuring  anything  against 
unilateral  aetions  ean  be  expensive,  and  will  likely  require  pre-positioned 
diplomatie  and  military  maehinations  in  order  to  sueeeed.  If  the  EU 
truly  wishes  for  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Aretie,  NATO  ean  and 
should  help  pursue  that  goal. 

Lessons  from  Panama  and  Suez 

The  winner  in  the  Aretie  eompetition  will  have  to  draw  on  past 
lessons.  The  winner  will  set  the  diplomatie  stage  like  the  US  did  in 
Panama.  Doing  so  will  require  money  and  politieal  will.  He  will  invest  in 
teehnology  and  eapital  projeets  like  France  and  Great  Britain  did  in  Suez, 
and  Franee  and  the  United  States  did  in  Panama.  He  will  have  to  forge 
advantageous  diplomatie  agreements  (even  when  they  ineonvenienee  or 
disadvantage  an  ally)  as  the  United  States  did  in  Panama.  He  will  have 
to  understand  the  prevailing  geostrategie  and  geopolitieal  realities  in  a 
way  Great  Britain  and  Colombia  failed  to  do  in  Suez  and  Panama, 
respeetively.  Like  Nasser  demonstrated  to  his  European  foes  in  Suez, 
“being  a...  superpower  did  not  always  ensure  that  one  got  one’s  way.”^^ 
Foree  of  arms  need  not  be  the  ultima  ratio  for  a  state  to  win  geostrategie 
gains  in  the  Aretie.  Sehoenberger  and  Reieh  noted  “The  Soviet-Egyptian 
rapproehement  is  generally  viewed  in  the  Western  literature  as  a  sort  of 
historieal  aeeident  stemming  from  the  bad  timing  and  bad  diplomaey  of 
the  Baghdad  Paet  and  Suez  erisis.”^'^  Are  historieal  aeeidents  transpiring 
today  to  forge  unseen  allianees  in  the  Aretie?  Is  the  United  States  losing 
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ground  in  the  geostrategic  game  atop  the  world  in  2014  without 
recognizing  it? 

While  there  are  no  navigable  chokepoints  in  the  Arctic  today  which 
are  administered  or  controlled  by  a  foreign  entity  (Canada’s  Northwest 
Passage  lies  within  Canadian  territory,  just  as  the  Russia’s  Northern 
Route  sits  along  Russia’s  littoral),  America’s  experience  in  the  Panama 
Canal  offers  valuable  lessons.  Foremost,  American  diplomats  of  the  19*^ 
century  identified  a  potential  means  of  magnifying  American  power  by 
investing  in  the  Panama  Canal.  First  by  securing  access  rights  on  the 
ground  in  Central  America,  and  second  by  completing  the  engineering 
project  and  providing  unblinking  defense  of  the  canal  and  Canal  Zone, 
American  diplomatic  and  military  power  prevented  foreign  attack  on  the 
canal  during  two  world  wars.  A  significant  achievement,  American 
interests  expanded  and  benefitted  by  the  sustained  American  presence  in 
the  Canal  Zone  until  America’s  departure  in  the  late  20*^  century. 
Although  no  state  can  undertake  a  similar  engineering  project  to  create 
access  in  the  Arctic  the  way  America  did  in  Panama,  they  can  benefit  by 
exerting  national  efforts  to  secure  safe  access  to  Arctic  sea  lanes. 

When  the  US  and  Great  Britain  agreed  on  their  shared  roles  and 
interests  in  the  Panama  Canal,  they  decided  to  pursue  peaceful 
diplomatic  discourse.^^  Although  such  interaction  between  the  two 
powers  might  seem  expected  today,  the  world’s  diplomatic  character  was 
very  different  in  the  19^^^  century.  Great  Britain  was  still  the  world’s 
dominant  power  on  the  seas  and  America  was  just  emerging  as  a  global 
player,  both  militarily  and  economically.  With  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty,  the  United  States  scored  an  outsized  victory  without  resting  on 
military  might.  Regarding  American  interests  in  the  Panama  Canal,  A.T. 
Mahan  observed  that  even  with  America’s  “undeniable  advantage”  in 
geopolitical  terms,  an  “inferiority  of  organized  brute-force,  which  remains 
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the  last  argument  of  republies  [and]  kings”  would  vitiate  that 
advantage. Mahan  gave  short  shrift  to  the  strength  of  diplomatie 
maneuvering.  Ameriea’s  diplomatie  eoup  in  essentially  monopolizing  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  was  noteworthy  in  that  the  threat  of  foree  was  not 
the  primary  motivator  to  seeure  Ameriea’s  interests.  Ameriea’s 
diplomatie  prowess  in  the  Panama  Canal  should  serve  as  a  model  for 
how  to  maneuver  at  the  negotiating  table  for  freedom  of  aeeess  in  a 
ehanging  modern  Aretie  environment. 

In  today’s  Aretie,  no  one  needs  to  invest  any  eapital  in  building  a 
new  sea  line  of  eommunieation.  Melting  iee  is  aeeomplishing  that  feat. 
En  route  support  faeilities  and  enhaneed  ports  along  developing  sea 
routes  will  grow  as  long  as  enterprising  eompanies  and  individuals 
believe  there  is  the  promise  of  profit.  Building  modern  day  ieebreaker 
ships  is  a  weak  analogy  to  the  type  of  national  energy  that  went  into 
building  the  eanal  in  the  19*^  and  20*^  eenturies.  While  ieebreakers  are 
expensive,  they  pale  in  eomparison  to  the  prioritization  Franee  and  the 
United  States  put  on  the  Panama  Canal  projeet.  For  the  United  States, 
prestige  and  seeurity  were  primary  driving  forees  when  Ameriean 
statesmen  ehose  to  lay  the  legal  groundwork,  finish  building,  and  then 
subsequently  administer  the  eanal.  That  eommitment  by  Washington  is 
analogous  to  what  should  happen  in  the  Aretie  today.  For  Canada,  it 
would  mean  establishing  a  robust  presenee  along  the  land  eorridors  of 
the  Northwest  Passage.  Only  by  “being  there”  ean  Canada  ensure  its 
territorial  waterway  does  not  fall  vietim  to  abuse.  For  the  United  States, 
a  similar  formula  of  being  present  in  the  Aretie  would  proteet  Ameriean 
interests.  Although  the  risk  of  a  foreign  interloper  invading  and 
oeeupying  Ameriean  or  Canadian  aretie  territory  is  remote,  without  a 
sustained  presenee  in  the  frozen  reaehes  of  the  north,  the  US  and 
Canada  risk  eeding  sovereignty  to  anyone  willing  to  ehallenge  it. 
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Bullets  need  not  fly  for  an  Aretie  rebalanee  of  power  to  oeeur.  If  a 
powerful  party  deeided  to  ehange  the  status  quo  in  the  Aretie,  it  would 
need  only  look  to  the  Panama  Canal  to  see  a  winning  formula  for 
fomenting  regional  ehange.  In  eontrast,  Suez  showed  how  having  a 
preponderanee  of  military  might  does  not  guarantee  that  a  powerful  state 
ean  have  its  way.  Lest  they  risk  ending  up  like  Colombia,  whieh  lost  part 
of  what  it  eonsidered  to  be  its  sovereign  territory  in  the  Panamanian 
revolution,  or  Great  Britain  who  fought  a  winning  war  toward  a  losing 
end,  the  US,  Canada,  and  NATO  need  to  turn  a  resolute  eye  northward. 

Russia  and  China 

The  purpose  of  this  seetion  thus  far  has  been  to  advoeate  for 
inereased  vigor  relating  to  Ameriean  and  Canadian  Aretie  poliey.  Sinee 
Russia  and  China  are  the  other  powerful  states  operating  in  the  region, 
they  deserve  treatment  here  as  well.  However,  this  seetion  will  not  offer 
suggestions  for  what  Moseow  and  Beijing  should  do  in  the  Aretie.  Nor 
will  it  engage  in  “what-if’  seenarios.  Instead,  I  reeommend  that 
Ameriea’s  polieymakers  examine  the  motivations  that  might  inform 
Russian  and  Chinese  aetions  in  the  Aretie. 

In  the  immediate  lead  up  to  the  Suez  War,  British  “poliey-makers 
were  angered  and  anguished  by  the  haemorrhage  of  power”  they  had 
been  enduring  sinee  the  end  of  WWII.  The  mood  was  apoealyptie,  not 
ad  venturous.  ”40  The  analogy  of  post-WWII  Great  Britain  and  post-Soviet 
Russia  is  not  a  tenuous  one.  There  is  a  eompelling  ease  for  seeing 
London’s  aetions  in  1956  and  Moseow’s  modern  aetions  in  Cheehnya  and 
Ukraine  through  the  lens  of  prospeet  theory. 4i  Daniel  Kahneman 
showed  that  the  pain  of  losses  exeeeds  the  pleasure  of  gains. 42  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  sought  to  prevent  the  pain  of  losing  the  Suez  Canal 
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and  territory  in  the  Caueuses,  respeetively,  and  so  engaged  in  risky 
behavior. 

It  is  important  that  any  ealeulation  of  eontemporary  Russian  and 
Chinese  Aretie  polieies  eonsider  the  pereeived  losses  those  states  might 
faee  by  failing  to  seeure  their  desired  ends.  It  behooves  Ameriean 
strategists  to  aseertain  Moseow’s  and  Beijing’s  referenee  points  with 
regard  to  their  Aretie  ambitions. ^3  Failure  to  do  so  eould  prove  eostly 
and  if  done  properly,  will  facilitate  cooperation  and  conflict  avoidance. 

Cooperate  for  Peace,  Prepare  for  War 

Have  the  courage  to  plant  acorns  before  you  need  oak  trees. 

-Meg  Whitman 

Moltke  observed  military  history  as  “the  most  expensive  means  of 
teaching  war  during  peace. ”^4  Military  strategists  capitalize  on  the 
expensive  lessons  of  the  past.  Alexander  the  Great  learned  from  his 
father  “that  military  force  was  not  the  sole  weapon,  nor  the  most 
puissant,  in  strategy. ”43  Today’s  strategists  should  take  his  lesson  to 
heart.  Contemporary  world  events  reflect  Thucydides’  recounting  of  the 
Melian  Dialogue,  reminding  the  reader  that  “the  strong  do  what  they 
have  the  power  to  do  and  the  weak  accept  what  they  have  to  accept. ”4^ 
Regardless  of  the  advances  in  internationalism  and  cooperation,  it  is 
clear  even  in  2014  that  “Money  and  hard  power  count,  and  that's  that. 
The  big  players  have  it,  and  the  smaller  players  play  along. ”47  So  long  as 
the  strong  states  have  the  power  to  benefit  in  the  Arctic  by  going  with  the 
floe,  they  will.  When  Russia,  China,  Canada,  and  the  US  no  longer  see 
cooperation  in  their  best  interests,  they  will  change  their  ways.  Strong 
and  weak  states  alike  owe  their  people  a  good  faith  effort  to  do  what  they 
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can  in  their  peoples’  best  interests.  In  the  Aretic,  that  means  eooperating 
diplomatieally  and  eeonomieally  when  possible,  and  defending  by  means 
of  foree  when  neeessary.  One  key  to  being  ready  to  meet  the  ehallenges 
that  oeeur  when  the  switeh  oceurs  is  having  the  audaeity  to  lead  turn 
poliey  ehanges  before  events  foree  them. 

If  confliet  is  inevitable,  national  leaders  must  properly  ehoose  and 
equip  their  military  leaders.  Without  a  elearly  defined  and  aehievable 
end,  along  with  the  proper  buy-in  from  allies,  any  war  over  a  strategie 
ehokepoint  risks  repeating  the  mistakes  of  the  Suez  Crisis.  British  elites 
internalized  that  lesson  when  preparing  for  the  Falklands  War.  Then- 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thateher’s  cabinet  sought  to  avoid  repeating  the 
errors  of  Suez  26  years  earlier.  One  advisor  deseribed  the  Suez  fiaseo  as 
being  run  “in  a  hurried  reaetive  almost  furtive  way... [whieh]... seemed 
to... typify  the  dangers  of  trying  to  run  something  as  if  it  were  private 
laundry  and  not,  as  we  then  were,  a  major  eountry  on  the  world  stage 
engaged  in  a  singularly  diffieult  ad  venture.  ”^8  Great  Britain’s 
experienee  in  their  Suez  fiaseo  eontrasts  with  America’s  experience  in 
Panama,  whereby  generations  of  leaders  set  the  stage  for  eventual 
exploitation  of  the  geostrategie  environment  when  opportunity  arose. 
Ameriean  leaders  must  understand  that  we  are  on  the  world  stage  in  the 
Arctic  and  must  plan  accordingly.  Whether  other  states  seek  eooperation 
or  eompetition  in  the  Aretie,  Ameriea  must  be  ready  to  go  with  the  floe,  or 
have  the  eourage  to  ereate  its  own. 
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